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It’s a far longer and more expensive war than the last one—but this time the cost of 
living hasn’t been allowed to get out of hand. If you’re ever tempted to grumble at price- 
and-wage controls, look at these charts—and DON’T. They’re one reason to bless ceiling 
prices...and to check ’em whenever you shop. (They’re posted for your protection!) 


The Millionbucks get no more points than the poorest folks in town. Necessities are ra- 
tioned to see that each gets his share. And rationing also keeps prices down: without it the 
fellow with the biggest wad of dough would have a terrific edge. Share and play square... 
pay points :or everything you buy. (And shun black markets like the enemy they are!) 


—and the money you DON’T SPEND 
helps hold living costs down 


The plain bread-and-butter fact is this: there’s about $1.50 in people’s pockets 
for every dollar’s worth of goods in the stores. 


Splurge—buy anything you don’t actually need—and you put the heat on 
everything to rise all along the line. 


Save—deny yourself something you want but can get along without—and you 
help yourself a little today and a lot tomorrow. 


Squeeze that budget. Squeeze a little more money into your savings account. 
Squeeze a little more into insurance. Squeeze yourself into buying another War 
Bond today...and every month from now on in. 


Wise enough to harness your money for your own safety? 
ONLY YOU CAN DO IT. 
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If you have used up your 
sugar ration points— 

If you would like new recipes 
for delectable dishes— 

If you want sweets without 
the harmful effect of sugar— 


You Must Read 


HONEY 
AND YOUR HEALTH 


by Bodog F. Beck, M.D. and Dorée Smedley 


“T got so excited over a book called Honey and Your Health 
that I immediately tried to buy a tank car of honey .. . After 
you read it, you decide that it is foolish to try to keep house, 
keep well, or keep the kids at home, without plenty of honey. 
It is the ideal food for athletes . . . Deep-sea divers rely on 
honey during their training periods, and between dives. It has 
levulose and dextrose .. . It has vitamins and everything.” — 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

“Peculiarly fascinating ... There are many pages here to prove 
that it is the most healthful sweetening, is full of vitamins, kills 
bacteria, has medicinal value for all sorts of ailments, especially 
rheumatic ones, and likely will help you to live to 100.”— 
Hartford ‘Times. 

“Encyclopedic in its coverage of the historical, nutritional and 


medicinal comments on honey.”—Philadelphia Bulletin. 
Profusely illustrated $3.00 


The Old Dirt Dobber’s 
Garden Book 


by Thomas A. Williams 


A new and enlarged edition of the practical handbook by one of 
America’s most widely known gardeners and _ horticulturists, 
whose broadcasts over ‘CBS have been heard by millions. 44 
pages of photographs. $3.00 


Handbook of 
Drapery Patterns 


by Ina M. Germaine 


A practical book of easy directions, together with hints and 
short cuts, on how to make and hang draperies, by the Director 
of the Arts and Decoration Course in Decoration. Profusely 
illustrated with clear working drawings. $2.50 


Important Popular Priced Editions 


New Worlds Tom Benton’s 
in Science America 


Edited by Harold Ward by Thomas Hart Benton 


A brilliant compendium of mod- First published in 1937, when it 


Rae, p : was called An Artist in America, 
ern scientific thought including the Sistah Rael edcaceiies ithe Came 


work of Ernest A. Hooton, J. B. American artist’s extensive travels 
S. Haldane, Alfred Einstein, Earl along the Mississippi, in the deep 
T.-Compton, Julian Huxley, Paul south, in the Ozark Mountains, in 


Ales : boom towns of the oil lands, in 
ae paren ang nearly SOEs great farming and industrial re- 
equally distinguished. 659 pages, gions. 64 two color reproductions. 


biograpical notes, index. $2.49. $2.49, 


Robert M. McBride & Co., Publishers 
116 East 16th Street, New York 3 
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; THE STARS AND STRIPES IN THE FAR EAST 


The American flag waves proudly over one of our great aircraft car- 

riers in the Pacific on which an Avenger torpedo plane has landed. 

3 Turning to port behind the carrier is an escort destroyer. In the 
larger picture is an air view of the flight deck of the carrier. From 

one end of the deck to the other it is a walk of from three to four 

minutes. The ship’s complement of men is about 2,500. 


‘PHOTOGRAPHERS HAVE played a 
neroic and brilliant part in the war in the 
pas Enlisted men in the Navy, Coast Guard 
and Marine Corps, working under the direction 
f Captain Edward Steichen in charge of Naval 
Aviation photography, have given America a 
letailed, comprehensive and dramatic record of 
e greatest naval operations in history. On 
oard battleships, airplane carriers, destroyers, 
submarines and landing boats, in combat planes 
and bombers, on the beaches of bloody Tarawa, 
jLingayen Gulf, Guam, Truk and Iwo Jima, 
these audacious Navy photographers have 
iirisked their lives to make a permanent picture 
of the terrible fury of war. On the sea and 
under the sea, in thé midst of aerial combat 
jiand in the fever swamps, mountain caves and 
‘sweltering jungles of the islands and atolls of 
ithe Pacific, camera men have. recorded the 
achievements of our invincible Far Eastern ar- 
jmada with a dramatic power that is nothing 
short of miraculous. 
| The pictures reproduced here represent. only 
Jia ‘tiny’ fraction of the vast amount of docu- 
mentary material assembled by Captain Stei- 
i chen which includes every aspect of the war 
jjand ranges from pictures of leisure hours 
aboard a great plane carrier through every type 
conflict to the poignant moment when heroes 
|) are buried at sea. 
) Captain Steichen’s splendid work as director 
;comes as a climax to a career of nearly fifty 
years during which he has made many dis- 
tinguished contributions to the art of the 
camera. He is generally considered the dean 
of American photography. 
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WAITING FOR ZERO HOUR | 


The most exciting moment aboard an airplane 
‘| carrier is at dawn when pilots are ready to 
) take off for their target. This picture was 
| taken aboard the USS Saratoga when the men 
_and guns were etched against the Pacific dawn 
as the giant carrier moved in to strike against 
Rabaul. } 


FLOATING FORTRESSES 
IN ACTION ; 


An armored fortress _ bristling 
death, the USS Missouri at the 
left goes into action. This battle: 
ship is the latest of our Navy’ 
mighty: lowa-class. From her for: 
ward turret she is hurling a salve 
from her sixteen inch guns ane 
six of the projectiles may be seer 
on flight at the upper right of th 
picture. In the lower photograpl 
a burning Jap dive bomber, trail 
ing a stream of fire and smoke 
plunges into the Pacific after hav- 
ing been hit by anti-aircraft fron 
a U. S. Navy carrier. The jinse 
shows a signalman aboard the US: 
Yorktown blinking a message t 
a destroyer escort. “i 


THE ART GALLERY 


Formerly the private home and estate of one 

of California’s most famous financiers, the 
Henry £. Huntington Library and Art Gallery 
is today one of the greatest storehouses of 

early English and American literature available 
‘to scholars in this country. The picture at the 
top of the page shows the Art Gallery which 
contains such masterpieces of English portrai- 
ture as those shown below: ‘‘Diana, Viscountess 
Crosbie,” by Sir Joshua Reynolds and ‘Sarah, 
Moulton Barrett’? by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 


THE HUNTINGTON LIBRARY 


An American Monument To Learning 


by C. Faye Bennett 


Photographs Courtesy of the Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery 


ON A SUNNY, green slope overlooking San 
Gabriel Valley at Marino, California, the ma- 
jestic, white buildings of the Henry E. Hunt- 
ington Library and Art Gallery rise above 
the palms and live oak trees of a two hundred 
acre botanical garden. In the sixteen years 
of its existence, this remarkable institution 
has made available to the public one of the 
greatest storehouses of early English and 
American history, literature and art in the 
world. 

Because of his intelligence and good judg- 
ment and the vast sums of money at his dis- 
posal, Henry E. Huntington, the founder, was 
able to select and purchase whole libraries an¢ 
entire collections of literature and art not 
available to the average individual, college o 
university. From the day he bought the San 
Marino Estate in 1903, until his death in 
1927, Mr. Huntington’s first interest, the art 
of bookmaking, printing, illustrating and 
binding, quickly expanded to include the en- 
tire history, literature and art of the English 
speaking people. With rare vision and fore- 
sight he planned his mansion and accumulated 


his treasures, keeping in mind the ultimate 
philanthropic purpose he expected them to 
serve after his death. To that end, lavish 
sums of money were spent for rare works of 
art, and for books, incunabula and manu- 
scripts. The wealth he had accumulated as 
railroad executive, ship builder, industrial 
magnate, empire builder and landowner was 
indeed wisely used. 

By a Deed of Trust Indenture executed 
August 20, 1919, the two hundred acre estate, 
including the buildings and collections of art, 
books, maps, etc., was placed with five trus- 
tees. An endowment of $8,000,000 was pro- 
vided for the operation of the Library, Art 
Gallery and Botanical Gardens which, at the 
time of the founder’s death in 1927, had an 
estimated value of $30,000,000. 

By paying top prices Mr. Huntington ac- 
quired some of the most sought after objects 
in the world. Today more than 40% of the 
26,000 known editions of all the books in the 
world published in the English language be- 
fore 1641 are in the Huntington Library. 
This collection is surpassed only by the British 
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The South African cycad is one of the 

rarest plants known to botanists and 

one of the earliest types of vegeta- 

tion. The cycad has five female 
cones. 


Museum, The Oxford Bodleian Library and 
the Folger Library at Washington. The in- 
cunabula collection is the largest in the United 
States and one of the largest in the world. 

Among the four hundred objects of art in 
the Gallery, British portraits of the eigh- 
teenth century by Gainsborough, Romney, 
Reynolds, Lawrence 2nd Raeburn remain the 
popular choice of more than two million peo- 
ple who- have visited the Library and Art Gal- 
lery since the opening in 1928. Five thousand 
accredited research workers including libra- 
rians, fellows, visiting scholars, bibliogra- 
phers, archivists, editors and authors have 
used the 150,000 books and 1,000 manuscripts 
in the rare book and manuscript vaults. 


Henry E. Huntington and. his 
wife are buried in a white 
marble mausoleum on a_ high 
green knoll surrounded by the 
beautiful park and semi-trop- 
ical botanical .gardens which 
they created. The star flowers 
below were transplanted from 
South Africa. 


The Art Gallery includes many fine ex- 
amples of French eighteenth century 
sculpture including the marble bust of 
the Baroness de la Houze by Jean-An- 
toine Houdon, at the left. The doorway 
leads into the Renaissance Room. 


When Mr. Huntington purchased the San” 
Marino estate with the intention of founding 
a library and art museum and described it as 
being, “like Heaven on earth to me,” he not 
only acknowledged the part that natural beauty 
played in the selection of the site, but he also” 
affirmed his faith in the culture of the South= 
west. 

The estate is beautifully situated with a 
view of the summit of Mount Wilson and 
the irregular, eroded sides of the Sierra” 
Madre Mountains. The continuous melodies 
of singing birds, the fresh vitality of a spa-~ 
cious valley and the lavish beauty of sub- 
tropical trees'and flowers are sources of con- 
tinual delight. 

Nearby are the towns of Pasadena and San” 
Marino, with Los Angeles only a few miles 
away. Pasadena, often called “Millionaire's 
Retreat,” lends its environment of handsome 
homes, the carefully tended Busch Gardens 
and many of its winter visitors to the Hunt- 
ington Library and Art Gallery. The town 
of San Marino, which was founded in 1913 
by a group of men including Mr. Huntington, 
bars all structures except one family resi- 
dences, limits business enterprises to suitable 
and necessary shops and imposes rigid build- 
ing restrictions throughout the community. 

The Botanical Gardens of the Huntington 
Library and Art Gallery, including fifty acres 
of sub-tropical trees, flowers and shrubs, is 
the result of more than thirty-five years of. 
continuous development. The program of 
experimentation now in progress offers na- 
tional and international students of plant life 
a brilliant and spectacular field of observa- 
tion. 2 

The fifteen acre desert plant garden of 
25,000 plants representing more than 2,500 
species and varieties is the largest collection 
of cacti and other succulents growing out of 
doors in the world. There is a wide variety 
of species from Asia, the Canary Islands, Cen- 
tral America, Southwestern United States, the 
West Indies, Northern Africa, South Ameri- 
ca, Mexico and South Africa ranging in size 
from small tufted mats to towering giants 
thirty-five feet tall. There is extraordinary 
beauty in the wonderland of nettles, spines 
and spears along the winding paths in the 
small cacti covered canyon. 

In a luxuriant variety of ornamental group- 
ings, the soft, neutral greens, blues, and 
browns of sahuaros, agaves, yuccas, puyas, 
opuntias, mammillarias, echinopsis, ocotillos, 
aloes, nolinas, dasylirions, coryphantas and 
many other desert plants break forth in the 
flowering season in heavenly shades of laven- 
der, pink, yellow, white, red, blue and ivory. 


fifty hummingbirds may be seen hovering 
over the ivory, tube-shaped flowers of a 
single agave stalk. 


Distinguished scientists from Asia, South — 


% 


At such times as many as one hundred and ( 


; 


ie 


~mellias, azaleas, 


and Other Set organizations have enriched _ 


we 


heir botanical knowledge in the tranquil 


| ‘serenity of hushed wind and singing birds, 


palm trees, rose gardens, rhododendrons, ca- 
bougainvillias, lily ponds, 
Oriental gardens, live oak and eucalypti col- 
lections among the 25,000 trees and plants 


| that beautify the grounds. 


Many follow the long path that winds 
through the stately evergreen deodars from 
India, and farther on, through, the lush orange 
and avacado groves to the white marble 
‘mausoleum on a high, green knoll where Mr. 
and Mrs. Huntington are buried. 

A wide green carpet of grass stretches 
away from the entrance gate to the long, white 
library building on the right with its impres- 
‘sive statues and a huge fountain copied from 


an original of the sixteenth century at the 


Grimani Palace in Venice. 
A two-hundred-year-old mesa oak with a 
spread of one hundred feet covers the path to 


the original mansion of the Huntingtons 


which now serves as the Art Gallery. Statues 


of marble, stone, bronze, figure groups and 


_ by Romney, ‘ 
ence, “Sarah Siddons As The Tragic Muse,” 
_ by Sir Joshua Reynolds and “Master William 


other sculptural works copied from early 
French and Italian models add uniqueness to 
the setting. A double row of more than thirty 


_ stone figures of Italian seventeenth century 
|) origin lead to an imposing fountain of the 


early baroque style of Italian sculpture and 
the entrance to the Art Gallery is marked by 
a world famous collection of cycads of very 
"ancient origin. 

The major change in converting the Hunt- 


4 ington mansion into an Art Gallery was the 


erection of a special wing to display more 
adequately the British portraits by eighteenth 


. century masters. Here, in the eighty by forty 


foot glass ceilinged room are such well 
known eighteenth century paintings as “Blue 
) Boy” and “The Cottage Door,” by Gains- 
borough, “Lady Hamilton In a Straw Hat,” 
‘Pinkie” by Sir Thomas Lawr- 


Blair” by Sir Henry Raeburn along with 


_ other portraits and landscapes. 


The great halls and galleries throughout 


the building are effectively graced by appro- 
_ priate paneling, landscapes, portraits, vases, 


clocks, mirrors, statuettes, period furniture, 


wall brackets, tapestries, carpets and mantel- 


pieces. 
The Arabella D. Huntington Memorial Art 
Collection in the west wing of the Library 
building which was dedicated to his wife in a 


' special deed of trust by Huntington shortly 
_ before his death contains Sévres porcelain, 


tapestry panels, French furniture by master 


cabinet makers of the eighteenth century, 
sculpture by Houdon, Falconet, Pigalle, fa- 


_ mous Madonna paintings of the Renaissance, 


bronze statuettes, and furniture and majolica 
of the Italian sixteenth century. 

As a self-perpetuating, endowed institution 
of higher learning, the place of the Hunting- 
ton Library and Art Gallery in the state of 
lifornia and the good will it engenders in 


the community was recognized in 1930 when 


an amendment to the state constitution re- 
mitting all its property from taxation was 
adopted. 

The “Friends of the Huntington Library 
and Art Gallery,” organized in 1939 “to en- 
large the circle of those who take an informed 
interest in the Library’s activities and to pro- 
vide a substantial sum . . . in order to add to 
the collections of the Library and Art Gal- 
lery,” now number approximately six hun- 
dred and fifty members. They have expressed 
their intimate interest in the growth and well 
being of the institution by gifts of books, 
manuscripts and purchases for the Art Gal- 
lery and Botanical Gardens. 

The Library has been called “‘a university 
without students.” Staffed ~by ranking 


scholars whose purpose it is to “prosecute and . 


encourage study and research,” visiting mas- 
ters, national and international research fel- 
lows, students, authors, librarians; historians, 
biographers and others interested in research 
find the Huntington Library a growing factor 
in world scholarship. 

A recent grant of $50,000 from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation to further the number of 
fellowships for the development of the study 
of California and the adjacent Southwestern 
states with a common background will widen 
the study of the Indian, Hispanic and Anglo- 
American cultures and frontiers. 

The Shakespeare collection, which includes 
that first collected edition printed in 1623, is 
recognized as one of the greatest in the world. 
Among the 215 English Bibles and New Tes- 
taments printed before 1641, the Huntington 
Library has a copy of virtually every first edi- 
tion. The famous “Gutenberg” Bible, pur- 
chased for $50,000, The Recuyell of The His- 
toryes of Troye, (1475) the first book printed 
in the English language, Benjamin Franklin’s 
Autobiography in his own hand writing, and 
Richard King Portlano, one of the earliest 
maps showing a part of the American conti- 
nent, are of ranking importance in the collec- 
tion of rarest items. 

By a careful system of cataloguing, photo- 
stats, printed lists, bibliographical aids and 
subject indexes, the contents of the rare book 
stacks can be made available to readers on 
short notice. Many photostats and micro- 
prints are made for the benefit of other insti- 
tutions and for students who find it impossible 
to travel great distances to use the Library. 

Rare books and manuscripts are carefully 
rebound, fumigated and photostated before 
being shelved in the thermostat controlled, air 
conditioned vaults. 

Though some of the original endowment 
holdings have depreciated in value, the insti- 
tution continues to enlarge its collections of 
books and works of arts. The essential serv- 
ices of the Library, Art Gallery and Botanical 
Gardens have been maintained by precision 
planning and the sacrifice and co-operative ef- 

(Continued on page 34) 


This Mexican golden barrel cactus is about twenty 
It is part of the largest collection of cacti 
and other succulents growing out of doors in the world. 


years old. 


. 


The giant Mexican yucca with pendant flowering 

stalks and the Chilean wine palm below are among 

the many exotic species in the Huntington Botan- 
ical Gardens. 
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During the invasion of Brittany the outskirts of Brest had to be swe pt clean of the enemy before an assault could be made on the city 


itself. This is one of the towns that was blasted and shelled repeatedly. 


SUPERMEN IN BRITTANY 


AS THE SHIP that brought me to Great 
Britain swung about St. Anne’s Head and 
steamed east along the Welsh coast, my first 
thought was: Brittany. There were the same 
grey rocks, the heather and yellowed bracken, 
the dark patches of gorse. Perched on a 
headland was the familiar silhouette of a little 
lighthouse with a low grey cottage in its lee. 
And above and beyond, the green of hill pas- 
tures cut by ribbons and rectangles of wood- 
land. 

That January day in the Bristol Channel it 
‘occurred to me we should not wait for the 
end of the war to acknowledge one of its les- 
sons: to place less emphasis than in the past 
on the things that separate men and nations 
and rather to look for their points of resem- 
blance and stress what they share in com- 
MON, «/s\- 

Like the Scot or the Welshman, the Breton 
is intensely loyal to his native province. He 
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still speaks a language definitely his own (so 
allied to Celtic tongues across the Channel 
that Breton sailors insist they can make them- 
selves understood in any Welsh or Cornish 
port). His women cling to the local cus- 
toms—the starched white coif or the ruffled 
capot—more tenaciously than anywhere else 
in France. And the Breton prefers his sober 
diet of pan-cakes and cider, potatoes and but- 
ter-milk (the latter being the, Breton equiva- 
lent of the Scotsman’s porridge) to the elabo- 
rate dishes of a cordon blue. 

_ The Breton is independent. He has the 
sturdy self-reliance of men who live by the 
soil or follow the hard calling of the sea. He 
has a free man’s conception of his rights, a 


by Ida Treat Bergeret 


Illustrated with paintings and drawings by 
Lieutenant Mitchell Jamieson, U.S.N.R. 
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free man’s hatred of tyranny. Once he makes up ; 
his mind, no power under heaven can shake ~ 
him. He will defend what is his—his faith, — 
his country, its institutions—to the end against ~ 
all odds. ‘Stubborn as any Breton” is a fa- d 
miliar saying. With the years, France had ~ 
come to mean for him the Republic—the au- 
thority of his own choosing, the government ~ 
of the people. In Brittany the period of be- 
wilderment that followed the armistice was — 
short-lived. To Breton minds the situation © 
was clear: the invader stood on French soil; © 
he had robbed all Frenchmen of their liberty. 
As for Vichy ... Vichy had “murdered the 
Republic” (how often I heard that phrase!). — 
Towards Vichy, as towards the Nazis, there — 
could be but one attitude. ~ 

I spent the first six months after the Armis- — 
tice on the north coast of Brittany. In that 
summer and autumn in 1940, on both sides of © 


minds. the enemy invasion. An EP avany 
we knew it as a grim reality ; across the Chan- 
BS nel it was still a threat. Just how real that 
hreat was, we could judge from what we saw 
‘and heard. For with the Armistice, the war 
had moved into Brittany. We were at the 
front. 
|. In theory, we in Brittany were out of the 
war. We had become spectators—“to our 
shame,’ as Bretons said. I shall never forget 
-the tragic feeling of humiliation we experi- 
| enced as the front of war, the enemy line, 
1 passed through and over us, as if we were 
morally and physically non-existent. The 
Nazi war machine had thundered over Brit- 
‘tany roads and through our villages to the 
coast. In the still summer nights, we heard 
German bombers roar overhead on the way to 
England, the advance wave of the “invasion,” 
so the Nazis said. 
| Glibly they quoted the plan: the destruc- 
tion of the R.A.F., the pulverizing of a strip 
of English coast fifteen miles deep, after 
‘which they would “walk into England.” 
‘Walk? One hundred miles of Channel lay 
between their troops in Brittany and England. 
| They talked, they boasted—all the while men 
_and equipment piled up like a tidal wall of 
‘floatsam along the Breton coast. And the 
_ weeks passed. It grew clear to us then what 
underlay that fog of words; it was an amaz- 
ing and comforting fact—the Germans were 
| j not ready. The collapse of France had come 
too soon; the blitzkrieg had shot beyond its 
own time-table of conquest. Moreover it was 
almost as if in their careful plans the Ger- 
_ mans had overlooked one essential obstacle— 
the sea. How were they to ferry their tre- 
-mendous army across the Channel? They 
had neither the craft, nor—what to Breton 
eyes was more ean still—capable crews 
» to man them. 
We watched the invasion preparations. To 
‘ Bretons they seemed singularly puerile. In 
the light of what has since taken place—the 
Allied landings on the Continent—they now 
appear even more so than we thought. The 
Germans commandeered all the motor craft 
of the region, and, what with their clumsy 
‘ handling and their ignorance of the coast, 
_smashed them one by one on the rocks. We 
watched the building of rafts, the assembling 


of river barges—“‘sea coffins,’ Bretons called 
them. Did the Germans really think such 
craft could carry them to Britain? My Breton 
neighbors shook their heads and talked wisely 
of gales and currents—not forgetting the 
R.A.F. which, far from being “wiped out,” 
had reappeared in the Brittany sky. 

Daily the German troops staged invasion 
rehearsals. At dawn, launches towed along 
strings of rafts and rubber boats to sea, put 
about and headed in again masked by a 
smokescreen. Fifty yards or so off-shore the 
men leaped overboard—in full equipment plus 
a life-jacket—and made their way shouting to 
land. Sometimes the water was knee-deep, 
sometimes well over their heads; the re- 
hearsals took place implacably*at the same 
hour, regardless of the tide. Though the men 
received swimming lessons every afternoon 
on the sheltered beaches, accidents during re- 
hearsals were frequent. Bretons laid them to 
typical Nazi over-confidence. ‘‘Because they 
are Germans, they think they can float,” they 
jeered. 

The clocklike precision of the German 
maneuvers, endlessly repeated, did not im- 
press the Bretons for long. At first, we had 
watched them, hypnotised by this apparent 
perfection. J remember one detail of their 
drill on the village square—an exercise with 
heavy timbers. The men picked up the tim- 
bers—two men to each—set them on their 
shoulders, took a few steps forward, put them 
down again. A simple performance, but the 
N.C.O. in command split the three or four 
main gestures into at least a dozen—each 
timed and punctuated by his strangled shout. 
Slowly and jerkily at first, like an old film 
run off in slow motion, then faster and faster 

. at last the timbers rose and fell with the 
regularity of pistons. Over and over again 
this exercise was repeated. The same method 
applied in their practice with the boats. 

Once they had grown familiar with the 
spectacle, Bretons saw little to admire in this 
super-mechanising of man-power. As free 
men, they found it degrading and said so. As 
seamen and accustomed to authority, they 
were openly sceptical of German methods as 
training for the sea. It might do on a parade 
ground, they said, but “if that N.C.O. went 


‘overboard where would the rest of them be?” 
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I remember the remark of one old bo’sun: 
“T’d as soon be caught out in a blow with a 
lot of jumping jacks! Every man in my 
watch has to have his wits about him. I’m 
not going to be at his heels shouting One, two! 
One, two!” 

In the meantime, all this spectacular blitz- 
krieging brought the Germans no nearer their 
goal. The Channel was still unbridged. Glee- 
fully Bretons quoted the old axiom: “Who 
holds the sea wins the war.” It was clear to 
every one; the Nazis did not hold the sea. 

All unconsciously the men of Brittany were 
making the discovery that the tie of the sea 
is stronger than its rivalries. It gave them 
the heart to jeer at the invader, his mighty 
machines and his army of robots. “They'll 
never get to Britain,” they prophesied.: 
“They'll never beat the British on the water.” 
And with fraternal pride: ‘‘The British are 
like us—they know the sea.” 

How right they then were events have since 
testified. Of that great army massed on the 
French coast in the summer of 1940 not one 
man ever crossed the Channel to England. 
For thousands—the exact-number we never 
learned—it proved a grave, when the mysteri- 
ous catastrophe that took place off the French 
coast in September (together with the bril- 
liant success of the R.A.F. in the Battle of 
Britain) put an end to Hitler’s invasion plans. 
Indeed, only “men who knew the sea” ever 
set foot in England—those same stubborn 
Bretons who refused to admit defeat and who 
slipped away by stealth in little craft to join 
other Frenchmen on the friendly soil of that 
Great Brittany which to every Breton had be- » 
come a citadel of hope. 

1944... As four years ago, on both sides 
of the Channel men’s thoughts are centered 

n “invasion.” But this time the path of in- 
vasion is from west to east. This time it is 
“our” invasion—and Bretons and _ patriotic 
Frenchmen are no longer spectators. Today 
I watch the invasion tide from the western 
lip of the Channel—but I know what Brittany 
folk are saying over there behind Hitler’s 
Atlantic wall: 

He may build it high and long, may scatter 
his cannon along the ramparts from the 
North Cape to the Pyrenees. He possesses 

(Continued on page 33) 


ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF BREST 


In the picture at the left troops are seen passing along the main 
highway to Brest which is burning in the background. 


Below 


are some of the refugees from that stricken seaport who were fed 
in the market at St. Renan. 


The neat patterns of the pineapple paradise of Lanai 
contrast sharply with the jungle lands surrounding it. 


HAWAIVS MAN-MADE PARADISE | 


IT WAS MORNING in January, 1862; crim- 


son dawn is breaking in the Hawaiian 
Islands. 
Brown-skinned Polynesians, stripped 


reverently naked, were laboriously making 
their way on hands and knees underneath 
stately rows of royal palm trees toward the 
temple. 

It was the day of days: the Chief High 
Priest will anoint new saints and apostles. 

Even nature had captured the glory and 
holiness of that day in the city of Joseph, 
in the Valley of Ephraim. The exotic hibis- 
cus bowed in awe and the chattering mynah 
birds were less noisy. 

Inside the simple, frond-covered temple 
weird incantations in the Hawaiian tongue 
flowed like liquid sunshine, the gentle rain of 
the tropics, from the glib tongue of a dis- 
tinguished and portly South Carolina haole 
white stranger. 

He intoned: 

“Fellow - Believers : 
love to You: 


Greetings and great 


cies Walter Murray Gibson, your elder © 


brother and leader, the one appointed to be 
Chief Priest, and preacher also, to you on the 
Islands of the Great Ocean by the hands of 
12 
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the Prophet of God in Zion, in accordance 
with the direction of the Spirit of God in 
Zion, and the office of High Priest of Mel- 
chisedec, etc., etc... . ” 

Christianity had come to the tropics, the 
Hawaiian Islands and the diminutive island 
of Lanai. A portion of mankind was seek- 
ing to return to a paradise on earth, a Garden 
of Eden, a lost Atlantis or a lost continent 
of Mu. 

This new Holy Land, an island of volcanic 
origin only ten by fifteen miles in size, was 
filled with promise for its 2,500 Polynesian 
inhabitants. They had flocked to the Palawai 
Valley, christening it the Valley of Ephraim, 
to establish Zion. To them, the new Zion 
meant a return to the customs and habits of 
their fathers. 

At the moment the natives were happy in 
the return to the old customs, not the least of 
which was stripping off clothes when ap- 
proaching a high chief. The South Carolina 
adventurer was happy in his new prestige 
among these simple folk. 

But true to the Garden of Eden pattern, 


by Ernest R. May 


tee found him guilty of purchasing the valley 
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trouble soon appeared in paradise. The Mor- 
mon church of Utah, mother church for the 
new Pacific Zion, sent a committee to investi- — 
gate the activities of Walter Murray Gibson. ~ 

He was excommunicated when the commit- — 


land with church funds in his own name. 

The committee also ruled that Brigham | a 
Young had authorized Gibson to labor in the — R 
islands south of the Hawaiian Islands, never — 
as head of the Hawaiian mission. 

The one-time South Carolina resident con 
tinued to Honolulu where he eventually be 
came a fast friend of the late King Kalakaua 
and head of the king’s party in the legislature. 

His colony on Lanai failed. It wasn’t until 
more than a half century later that this hump 
of lava was to fulfill its destiny as a paradise 
on earth. Its destiny rested in the hands of A 
New England Yankee. i 

In 1922, Boston-born James D. Dole, © 
founder of the Hawaiian Pineapple Com- — 
pany, was searching for additional pineapple 
land to satisfy an ever-expanding market. His — 
fledgling cannery, organized with a $20,000 
capital two decades earlier, had grown into a 
$10,000,000: corporation. 


Lanai’s development is a romantic story of 


/modern industrial practices applied to agri- 
culture. 
Upon investigation, Mr. Dole found that 
‘the island was overrun with wild sheep and 
goats. The animals all but stripped the vege- 
tation, so that the red soil blew out to sea, 
|just as the soil of uninhabited Kahoolawe 
Island, just fifteen miles away, is now blow- 
‘ing out to sea. 

In spite of obvious deficiencies, the “poor 
| relation” of the Hawaiian group had the soil, 
| climate, rainfall and drainage suited for large 


| scale pineapple culture. 
| Mr. Dole purchased Lanai for $1, 100, 000 
| 
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and with an, outlay of an additional $2,000,- 

| 000, converted it in two years into one of the 
most concentrated, large scale agricultural en- 
terprises in the world. 

To meet the need for shipping facilities, 

workmen blasted Kaumalapau harbor from 
the side of the island. The harbor is pro- 
tected by a breakwater built with 116,000 tons 
of rock. 
_ Large windbreaks, consisting of century 
and sisal plants and ironwood trees, were 
planted to overcome the objectionable effect 
| of heavy trade winds on the young pineapple 
plants. 

Shelterbelts of Norfolk Island pine trees 
were planted in the hills to protect the water- 
shed and anchor the soil. An adequate sup- 
_ply of pure mountain water was developed by 
/boring water shafts into the precipitous flanks 
of the gulches in Lanai’s hills. 

The major objections to the island of Lanai 
as a pineapple producer had been overcome 


(Continued on page 34) 


THE BOUNTIFUL ISLAND OF LANAI 


Nature is generous with her gifts on Lanai. In the 

upper picture are workers’ homes surrounded with 

luxuriant vegetation. Below that workers are 

planting pineapples in fields terraced to prevent 

erosion and striped with mulch paper to prevent 
‘weed growth. The two lower pictures show pine- 
‘apples being harvested and loaded for shipment 
y y _« to the Honolulu cannery. 
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THE GRACEFUL FIGUREHEADS of ships, designed solely 
to enhance the beauty of the old time galleons, caravels, and 
clippers were originally intended for a far grimmer purpose— 
that of dealing sudden death. 

And, although ships no longer carry figureheads, the ancient 
use of them has been revived today. Every so often a U-boat 
or Jap submarine is rammed by an attacking destroyer or 
corvette and sent to the bottom. And the lethal prow of the 
ship which delivers the blow is the great-great-grandson of 
the original figurehead. 

The most potent weapon possessed by the shee of Greece, 
Rome and Carthage which ruled the Mediterranean for centu- 
ries before the Christian era was the ram. 

The Greek trireme, driven by its three banks of oars manned 
by some ninety husky seamen or slaves, carried at the prow a 
huge projection of the hardest oak, plated over with bronze or 
brass. In their instinctive love of beauty the Greeks were not 
content merely with protecting the wooden prows with metal, 
but cast it into the shape of a ram’s head—hence the name of GALLEONS OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 


Tam tor the death-dealing device. ; ; At the height of its power Venice, a city of only 200,000, sent six trading : 
This was natural enough since the butting animal most com- fleets of five hundred ships to foreign ports as far flung as Constantia 
non = teri jents w 5 s and London. To protect this commerce Venice needed a fleet of battleships — 
mon to the knowledge of the ancients was the male heep oF like that above. This navy boasted 40 line-of-battle vessels, 12 of them three. 2 
deckers, equipped with 4,000 pieces of ordnance and an immense amount of 
military stores. “Even the merchant vessels were so constructed that they could * 


In the fourteenth century English seamen sailed in ships which be readily converted into men-of-war, and every seaman and passenger had to ~ 
were stoutly built. Merchant vessels when prepared for war had defend the ships in case of attack. The ship below was one of the great fleet 
fore castles and stern castles erected on them, of which the one of the Hanseatic League of North Germany. 


survives in name and the other is seen in the poop of later times. 


From an illuminated manuscript 


A VOYAGE OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE ® 


The period of the crusades was one of great activity for the Venetian and Genoese shipbuilders 
as well as for those in England. This ship is typical of the galleys used in the Mediterranean, 
large, low, usually one-decked vessels propelled by both oars and sails and used for war, 
trading, commercial and pleasure purposes. The typical war galley was from one hundred 
to two hundred feet long, often having twenty oars on each side with several oarsmen at each 
oar. At the left is the figurehead of the Black Prince, one of England’s first two iron-clad 
a vessels. 


According to some authorities the real 
fathers of the British navy were not the 
Vikings but the Veneti—a warlike tribe 
living near the mouth of the Loire at 
the time of Caesar’s invasion of England. 
Anglo-Saxon ships of that period were 
stoutly built of oak with decks a foot 
thick. They were iron fastened and had 
chains for their cables instead of hemp 
and despite their clumsiness they re- 
sisted all efforts of the Romans to ram 
them. 


From an illuminated manuscript 


From a woodcut by Renunck, 148 
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From an illuminated manuscript 
During the Crusades Richard Coeur de Lion built a fleet 
of 120 vessels, and its total in the Mediterranean after 
reinforcements was 230 vessels. a} 


goat. The idea of crashing in the side of an enemy ship by 
butting, with the full force of some ninety brawny arms back 
of the blow, naturally brought to mind the butting tactics of 
the ram and the name grew from this. 

Rams are efficient only when there is a strong propelling 
force within the ship and so long as oars were the principal 
means of sending a ship through the water, the power could 
be applied swiftly and efficiently ; and there was little maneu- 
vering required since the ship could move in any direction 
without regard to the prevailing wind. 

The Greek and Roman ships, propelled by three, four and 
even in the case of the heavier vessels by five banks of oars, 
were able to get up a high degree of speed for a short time. 
Unquestionably they were able to do ten miles an hour and to 
attain that speed in a comparatively short distance. As a 
result, the blow of the armored ram on the prow of the ship 


Alfred the Great made many improvements in the construction of 
English vessels which enabled him to defeat the Danish fleet in 
897. 
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HANSEATIC MAN-OF-WAR ; 


The Hanseatic League, that powerful federation of North German 
trading towns, possessed a large fleet of trading: vessels sailing the 
Baltic and the North Sea from’ the thirteenth to the fifteenth cen- 
turies. To protect its rich commerce the League built many power- 
ful men-of-war. This ship of the fifteen century is a typical example 
of the clumsy battle wagons of the period constructed for strength 
rather than speed, The port holes for cannons extended along the 
sides and even around the prow with its heavy figurehead represent- 
ing a hull, 


WARBOAT OF ANCIENT EGYPT 


Ancient Egyptian drawings portray war galleys with a 
metal head well above the water which was used as a 
ram. This picture dating ‘from the time of Ptolemy 
shows the square. sail that ‘could be raised or lowered 
like a curtain and the paddle at the side of the stern 
by which the boat was steered. 
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FLOATING HELL 


luring the eighteenth and early nineteenth century Great Britain transported thousands of 
fiminals to penal colonies in Australia and elsewhere. This prison ship in Portsmouth Harbor 

typical of the floating jails in which the luckless convicts made the long journey to the anti- 
odes from the time when the system was instituted in 1788 until its abolition in 1840. The 
ystem of transportation was so cruel that it was denounced’ by a timorous parliamentary com- 
ittee with characteristic legalistic understatement as being ‘“‘corrupting to both convicts and 
| colonists, and extravagant from the point of view of expense.” 


This figurehead from the Oseberg Viking 
ship dates from 850 A. D. 


ODYSSEUS AND THE SIRENS 


This stylized drawing from an ancient 
Greek vase does not indicate the size 
of Hellenic vessels in Homeric times. 
Actually, they carried crews of from fifty 
to a hundred men. Homeric epithets 
describe them as being sharp and swift, 
hollow, black, vermillion cheeked, dark 
prowed, curved, well timbered, with many 
thwarts. The stems and sterns were 
high, upraised and resembled the horns 
of oxen, In many respects they were 
like Viking vessels used in the North Sea 
centuries later. 


was quite sufficient to drive a mighty hole into the side of 
an opponent. 

However, the discovery of “tacking” or the art of driv- 
ing a ship by wind-power against the prevailing direction 
of the wind, completely changed the art of naval warfare. No 
longer was it possible to ignore the wind and turn a ship 
anywhere the master desired; no longer could high speed 
or comparatively high speed be developed quickly. The 
wind blew as strongly for the enemy as it did for the other 
side. It was much more difficult to steer ships with high 
accuracy. So the ram fell into disuse because it ceased to 
be an efficient weapon. 

Nevertheless the custom of having something resem- 
bling a ram on the prow of a ship had been established for 
a thousand years or more. And seamen are a conserva- 

(Continued on page 33) 


Prima ego veliuolis ambrut Curfibus Orbem 
agellane nouo Pte uce ducdia. frelo 


tut, merito i uocor Vic TORIA sunt mi 
< > j 
UNS aN gloria, na, mare. 
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The Victoria was the only ship in Magellan’s fleet which 
completed the circumnavigation of the globe. It arrived 
in Seville on September 9, 1522. 
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by Norma Ryland Graves 


NOT VERY LONG ago, one of the hostesses 
at the USO asked a service man what he liked 
best about Portland. 

“This,” he said enthusiastically, nodding at 
the room-length buffet loaded with food, at 
the same time waving his arms expansively 
as though he would include everything found 
in the six well furnished floors of the club. 
Then, in a more serious tone, he added: “And 
Henry Kaiser’s shipyards.” 

Every day into Portland—already war- 
swollen in population—come hundreds of 
visitors curious to see what “that miracle-man 
Kaiser is doing.” A few may have heard of 
the industrial and recreation opportunities of- 


fered by this farthest west of all America’s 


large cities, but for the most part they come 
to see if the breathtaking records that they 
have read about are a reality. 

In the past three years, six new large yards 
in the Portland-Vancouver area have been 
working night and day to turn out vitally 
needed war material. But it is the three 
Kaiser-operated yards that have hung up the 
most astounding record. In a little over 38 
months (since January 1, 1942), 640 vessels 
have been turned out, 322 of which are 
Liberty ships. That means a superb vessel 
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The hills near Portland provide a magnificent panoramic view of the city established on the Willamette 


River at its confluence with the Columbia in 1845. Today Portland is Oregon’s largest city and one of 
the most important ports and industrial centers on the Pacific. 


approximately every forty-eight hours! 

If you really want to gauge Portland’s war 
effort you must have permission. Unless you 
have urgent business and are properly ac- 
credited and placarded (a red tag which you 
surrender on leaving), you have just about as 
much chance of getting inside as you would 
getting into the White House. 

Against a Gargantuan backdrop of tower- 
ing cranes and skeleton hulks, human beings 
seem Lilliputian in size. Everywhere in the 
yards there is a continuous din and bustle 
which knows no dimunition—observes no day 
of rest. The busy hum at times crescendoes 
into stacatto shrieks—whistles and sirens an- 
nounce the passing hours of the day and 
night—but the work of building Liberty 
ships, like the waters of the mighty Colum- 
bia goes on and on. 


As thousands pour forth from the day 


shift, you are caught up, irresistibly, in a 
maelstrom of human bodies and swept along 
by the impetus of its momentum. To drop 
out, or even to cross against this on-rushing 
stream of humanity is to invite personal dis- 
aster. For the first time you realize how much 
driving force lies behind this mighty throng 
of workers—how utterly inadequate any pre- 
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In the distance is Mount St. Helens. 


war standards of measurement are in judg- 
ing its potential power. 

Now visualize, if you will, this same ship- 
yard as it was a little over a hundred years 
ago. The time is September of the year 1842. 

Six young men have stolen out in the hush 
of the morning to launch their tiny wooden 
schooner, the Star of Oregon—the first sea-go- 
ing vessel built of Oregon timber. They have 
worked for over a year, and as each sturdy 
piece of timber has been added, their hopes 


Portland: Chamber of Commer 


have also risen: this boat wll carry them to 


far places—even to distant California. There 
they plan to exchange the Star for cattle, 
which are so badly needed by their families 
now living in the Willamette Valley. 


There are no crowds to cheer this launch- 


ing—no prow drenched in champagne as the 


boat quietly slips into the water. Only the 
satisfied smiles of the partners at the partial 
consummation of their plan reveal how much 
depends upon the success of this venture. For 
in spite of numerous obstacles placed in their 
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way by the powerful Hudson Bay Company s 
at Vancouver, whose policy has been to dis- 


courage incoming American colonists by re-_ 


fusing to sell needed supplies, they have sucy 


ceeded in finishing the boat. 


cbr the opposite shore as " ine eh to 
ister ‘unforgettable memories of home. In 
place of the present metropolitan area housing 
over half a million people, they look upon a 
few clusters of tiny log cabins, appearing 
even smaller against the immense stand of 
timber. To these giants of the forest they 
owe much, but also behind their massive 
trunks glide the stealthy, swift-footed Indians. 
_ To the north and east, two white-capped 
sentinels, Mt, Hood and Mt. St. Helens cast 
an ever-watchful eye over the struggling ham- 
let, just as today they rear their majestic 
heads in pride at the city stretched. at their 
feet,” 

Slowly, the Star of Oregon swings out into 

the swift-flowing, sunlit waters of the Colum- 
bia, and thus the destiny of millions yet un- 
born is interwoven in the saga of its adven- 
tures. 
_ In the hundred years between then and 
now, Portland has steadily marched ahead. 
Never spectacular, like her neighbor Seattle 
during the days of the Alaskan gold rush— 
nor glamorous, like San Francisco in the early 
days of the Golden West—this city has pur- 
sued an ultra-conservative policy of utilizing 
her own resources. 

“When the first. excitement of the gold 
dics had somewhat subsided, a few of Por t- 

land’s canny merchants realized that they 
‘would make more money by selling home 
products to the neighboring states than by 
venturing into the gold fields. Hadn’t four 
bushels of Oregon apples just brought five 
hundred dollars in gold dust down in San 
Francisco? Weren't tons of eggs being sold 
at a dollar apiece in the gold mines? 
» They had a gold mine right at home, they 
‘insisted, if they only developed trade prop- 
erly. Grain, fruit, eggs, lumber—these were 
in such demand through the following years 
that, in the words of an early historian, “as 
frequently as twenty ships at a time were 
‘moored by the dense forests of the lower 
Willamette waiting for cargo.” 

_ With the felling of trees and.. the building 

tof wharves, Portland changed from a little 
village into an energetic young city. Since 
it was the natural trade center of a vast pro- 
ductive area, the foundations which later 
brought prosperity to the city as a rail, river, 
and deep water port were thus early laid, It 
was a prosperity that ante-dated Bonneville 


_ At the sports center half way up Mount Hood 
_. there is one of the longest ski seasons in the 
world —- from early November through June. 
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power, aluminum plants and big shipyards. 

Like many cities now engaged in war pro- 
duction, however, Portland’s greatest change 
has come in the epoch-making days follow- 
ing Pearl Harbor. In place of an even-paced 
life where such things as symphonies and art 
exhibitions were part of any well regulated 
Portlander’s design for living—where new- 
comers were accepted by Dame Portland only 
after their antecedents and credentials had 
been carefully checked. The lady now finds 
herself surrounded by thousands of strange 
faces, and she is jostled about so much on 
the streets that her best bonnet is frequently 
knocked awry. 

To the old-timers, much of this foreign 
atmosphere can be attributed to the mush- 
room growth of war-housing projects in va- 
rious sections of the city. Portland is essen- 
tially a city of homes, for according to a pre- 
war survey over fifty-eight per cent of its 
citizens owned their own homes. Somehow 
one is not surprised to discover that in the 
“City of Roses”—the title by which Portland 
is best known—its citizens place so much 
value upon home-owning. Roses and homes 
seem to pair off as naturally as ice cream 
and cake. 

For years the annual Rose Festival has 
been an anticipated community event, but 
with ever-increasing demands of war, the 
citizens of Rosaria have little time for merry- 
making. Although they are unwilling to 
wholly relinquish the event which, like the 
Mardi Gras at New Orleans, has become an 
institution, they have acknowledged the neces- 
sity of streamlining festivities. 

A queen and her royal princesses are still 
selected from the senior classes of the city’s 
eight co-educational high schools—each girl 
receiving a $400 scholarship to the college of 
her choice—but the most famous of festival 
events, the floral parade and ‘“‘Golden Rose’”’ 
ski race, are listed as war casualties. The 
latter novelty took place on the slopes of 
Mount Hood, a 11,245 foot snow-cap little 
more than an hour’s drive from the city 
center. 

Snow in June, however, is not any mofe 


According to the latest statistics, Portland has 
a population of 648,000 in its metropolitan 
area. This is a view of the city’s business sec- 
tion with Mount St. Helens in the distance. 


Bonneville Dam, forty-two miles east of Port- 

land, has been harnessed to the Columbia to 

provide cheap electric power for the Pacific 
Northwest. 


paradoxical to Portland and its environs than 
the roses which bloom in her yards during 
January. Portland’s climate—Paul Bunyan 
stories to the contrary—is fairly temperate. 
Although the annual normal rainfall is 41.62 
inches, 1944 recorded a precipitation of 27.12 
inches—less than that of New York City. 

Newcomers frequently comment upon the 
ease with which Portlanders take to the water. 
But is it surprising when you reflect that 
several of her choicest residential districts 
front on lakes—that her beaches are only two 
hours away?. Nor with the city claiming 
honors as production headquarters of the 
world’s largest manufacturer of swim suits 
does it seem at all likely that the web-foot ten- 
dencies of Portlanders will in any way be 
curtailed. 

If Portland prides herself on any one thing, 
it is her drinking water, hailed as the purest 
in the United States. High up in the Mount 
Hood National Forest the springs of Bull 
Run Lake are tapped to furnish the water 
rated so pure that it is used without distilla- 
tion, both for medicinal purposes and for 
storage batteries. 

Whoever has wandered through the streets 
of downtown Portland must have been struck 
by the number of bronze drinking fountains 
from which Bull Run water runs twenty-four 
hours of the day. When Simon Benson, noted 
lumberman of the early days, was asked what 
prompted him to make this rather unusual 
gift, he answered: “Well, I calculate that if 
plenty of good water is available to the log- 
gers when they come in to the city,” his eyes 
twinkled, “they won’t consume so much 
liquor.” 

The city’s location on the Willamette River 
near its confluence with the Columbia has 
caused it to assume a major role in the fish- 
ing industry—particularly the packing of sal- 
mon. Important though the industry has heen, 
both to the city and to the state, still it must 
be confessed that it wasn’t wholly civic pride 
that caused its early development. Rather 
was it woman’s vanity. 

Back in 1864, so the story goes, it was cus- 
tomary for boats loaded with salmon to tie 


THE OREGON SHIPYARD 


The Oregon Shipyard, along with Swan Island and 
Vancouver Shipyards, make up the domain of 
Henry Kaiser, one of the most brilliant organizing 
and industrial geniuses the war has produced. The 
speed with which the productive capacity of the 
Kaiser yard increased is indicated by the fact that 
the first Swan Island-built ship in the early days 
of 1943 took 219 days. By December of that 
year a ship was produced in 71 days. Now the 
yards in the Portland area produce more than a 
ship a day. 


THE MAJESTIC COLUMBIA RIVER 


From the Columbia Highway on Larch Mountain 

only twenty-three miles from Portland there is a 

magnificent view of the mighty Columbia Gorge 

with Crown Point at the right. For nearly seventy 

miles the Columbia Highway parallels the River, 

passing eleven waterfalls within a distance of 
eleven miles east of Crown Point. 


RESIDENTIAL PORTLAND 


Portland prides itself on its residence section with 
its spacious lawns, trees and shrubbery. On the 
lawns and in the gardens of these homes grow 
those beautiful and fragrant flowers which have 
given Portland the name of ‘‘City of Roses.” 


up at the city’s main wharf—there to dispose” 
of their cargo in quick fashion. Salmon— 
the big forty and fifty pound Royal Chinooks 
that are still caught within a dozen miles of 
the city—sold to hotel keepers for twenty-five — 
cents each; the smaller ones were offered to ~ 
family men for ten cents each. 

A certain. enterprising young Irishman 
named Quinn decided to corner the market— 
that is the housewife’s market—by offering 
Mrs. Portland the product cut up in smaller 
pieces and delivered to her at her own back 
door. While he was peddling his baskets of — 
fish, Mrs. Quinn was at home cutting up more 
fish. 

In a year or so, when prosperity had come 
to them, some one asked Mrs. Quinn why she © 
continued to work so hard. | 

“It is not the most beautiful job to be sure,” 
she replied tartly, “but I am going to stay 
right here at this block until I make $20,000. 


1 


_Then I'll quit to get myself the finest silk 


dress every bought in this city.” 

In 1868—less than four years after the in- 
dustrious pair had started their business — © 
Mrs. Quinn bustled into the drygoods store | 
one morning, and bought herself twenty yards 
of the most expensive silk the merchant car- 
ried. Then with a triumphant flush, she de- 
parted. 

The proprietor of the store was so impressed 
by the Quinns’ success that he sold his store, 
went into the fish business, and some time 
later he and his business associates started the ~ 
first of the state’s salmon canneries—a ven- 
ture which later netted them millions. 

To the early Indian of this district, the first 
salmon caught in the year’s run was an object ~ 
of veneration. The red men celebrated this ~ 
event with as much adherence to tradition as 
we show in observing our own Thanksgiving. 
First of all there was a holiday—that is all 

(Continued on page 30) a 
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EVERYBODY LOSES when the forest burns, 

This is one of the slogans of the United 
States Forest Service. Fire is the greatest 
danger that a forest has to meet. From the 
ine that the seed goes into the ground till 
the tree falls from old age or is cut down, 
it has no defense against this foe. From the 
time a forest animal is born or a forest bird 
is hatched, its only chance of escape from 
fire is the uncertain one of flight. 

How do forest fires start? 

In our country today most of them are 
started by man, either through carelessness or 
intention, but today as in the past they are 
frequently started by lightning. In 1942 
there were 6707 forest fires started by light- 
‘ming in the forests which were protected by 
ithe government. How many there were in 
forests that had no protection is not recorded. 

The first and most important thing about 
‘controlling a fire is to find it while it is still 
small enough to be dealt with easily, and this 
‘is so important and often so difficult that all 
through our forests have been built lookout 
‘towers, from which during those dangerous 
‘times known as fire seasons men keep watch 
iday and night. These lookout towers have an 
open iron frame-work and iron stairs going 
round and round inside them up to the top, 
where there is a glassed-in room from which 
ithe man who watches for fire can see all 
‘around, When one of these towers is built 
m a forest that has grown on level ground 
and the tall trees come close to it, it must be 
high enough so that the man inside can see 
over the tops of them, perhaps more than a 
hundred feet high. When it is on a moun- 
tainside it can take advantage of the rise of 
the land and need not be so high. 

_ From his station in this glassed-in room 
‘the man on watch looks out over a sea of 
treetops. When he sees smoke through his 
powerful field glasses, he locates it as a cap- 
Aain at sea finds the location of his ship with 
a quadrant. 
the country that he can see, and on it a mov- 
‘able bar with the base exactly at the place 
where he is standing. He moves the far end 
of the bar till it points exactly at the smoke, 
notes the position of the bar in degrees and 
‘minutes and seconds like those that are used 
to indicate longitude and latitude, and tele- 
phones the direction to the nearest Ranger 
‘Station. As soon as another watcher tele- 
phones the location of the smoke from his 
post, the ranger knows that where the lines 
from the two lookout stations cross is the 
place of the fire. 
_. But to find out where a fire is after it is 
started is not enough. It is important to dis- 
cover where it is going to be. The instruc- 
| tions to the men in the lookout towers when 
lightning storms occur are very definite. They 
are required to report thunderheads to the 
Ranger Station whenever they appear, and 
/give the location and the direction in which 
the storm is traveling; to be on the lookout 
all during the storm, day and night, and not 
_to let their meals interfere to keep a record 
‘of all strikes toward the ground, and watch 
| that place intensively during the succeeding 


He has before him a map of all. 


Fire-fighting is a dangerous and exhausting job. Choking with smoke, sleepless and hungry 
the fire-fighter must stand up to the blazing enemy as though it were an invading army. 


FIGHTING THE FLAMING 
TERROR OF OUR FORESTS 


by Martha Bensley Bruere 


Photographs from the U. S. Forest Service 


days and nights. They are also required to 
estimate the distance to the place where the 
lightning strikes from the difference in the 
time when they see the flash and the time 
when they hear the thunder. Although the 
lightning and the thunder actually occur at 
the same time, the light travels almost in- 
stantly and the sound travels only a mile in 
five seconds, so that if the man in the tower 
marks the time when he sees the flash, and 
counts the number of seconds between that 
time and the time when he hears the thunder, 
he can divide the number of seconds by five 
and get the number of miles the sound has 
traveled. That tells him how far he is from 


the place where the lightning has struck. 

It is not safe to assume that the rain the 
storm may bring with it will put out the fire 
the lightning kindles, for all through our 
Northwestern forests there are places where 
a thunder storm brings no rain at all. These 
are called “dry lightning belts.” They are 
sections where thunder clouds are frequently 
so heavily charged with electricity that it 
plays about among the trees but without a 
drop of rain. No one has yet discovered 
why this is so. 

But the 6707 fires that were caused by light- 
ning in 1942 are few compared with the 85,- 
799 in the protected areas in our forests, 75,- 
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380 of which were started accidentally by 
ourselves, and 26,871 were deliberately in- 
cendiary. 

It is hard to understand why people wish to 
burn down forests, but it is important to find 
out and to determine whether it is education 
or law that will prevent it, for “Everybody 
loses when the forest burns.” 

The second greatest number of fires are 
caused by smokers—hunters tracking game, 
fishermen following the streams, hikers wan- 
déring about—who throw matches absently 
into piles of leaves or pine cones; who toss a 
cigarette butt aside without noticing where 
it falls; men who knock out the ashes from 
their pipes against their boot heels and stride 
on. Campers, too, start thousands of fires. 
As recently as 1942 more than five thousand 
fires were caused by the sparks from steam 
locomotives. Prevention of these depends on 
human wisdom and inventiveness. 

As year by year more of us go into our 
forests, and more and more fires are started 
by our carelessness or ignorance—fires which 
destroy the things we need, from lumber and 
naval stores to plywood and plastic parts of 
airplanes—we have found quicker ways of 
finding them and more and more effective 
ways of fighting them. 

One of the most devastating fires of recent 
years occurred in the Pies! Forest in Cen- 
tral California in 1934. There was hardly 
any snow in the Plumas Forest that winter. 
The softwoods, the spruce and pine trees, did 
not hold any of it on their branches. Not 


THE EYES OF THE FOREST SERVICE 


Eternal vigilance is necessary in the U, S. Forest Service’s constant warfare with fires. Standing 
before the map above a forest ranger in one of California’s fire lookout stations telephones 
instructions to crews in various parts of his district. At the right is one of the new lookout 
It is constructed of steel and equipped with electricity and a water tank. 


stations in Florida. 
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enough fell between autumn and spring to 
keep the mountain streams full. Those that 
usually were brimming from the melting 


snows well in June were down to a mere 


trickle by April. The litter under the trees 
that was usually full of moisture—the “duff” 
—was a dry powder that would float off in 
the hot wind that blew steadily from the 
southwest. By July the forests were so in- 
flammable and the situation so dangerous that 
no one was allowed in them without a special 
permit. But in spite of this, on the seven- 
teenth of August, a fisherman climbed four 
thousand feet up in the mountains to try his 
luck along Nelson Creek. After his steep 
hard climb it would be natural for him to rest, 
to boil a pot of coffee, perhaps to light a pipe. 
Just what he did is not known for the man 
has never been found. 

There was no railroad to throw a spark, 
and no lightning storm, but at exactly half- 
past twelve one lookout reported smoke rising 
at Nelson Creek, and a lookout from a dif- 
ferent tower reported it just one minute later. 
It was only a minute after that when the dis- 
patcher at the nearest forest headquarters 
telephoned to have a crew of forty C.C.C. 
boys who were building a road given fire 
packs, loaded into trucks and sent to the fire. 
In only twenty-three minutes they were on 
their way. They could only go five miles by 
truck, then they had to walk three miles far- 
ther carrying their equipment. They reached 
the fire at forty minutes past two. 

In the two hours and ten minutes since the 


wisp of smoke had been reported a 1g 
Nelson Creek, 750 acres of woods 
ablaze, and the fire had gone raging 
the top of Eureka Ridge and was far b 
control by those first forty men. But the 
were telephone lines extending in every di 
tion and the call for more men had gone out 
over them. In twenty minutes eighty more 
fire-fighters had been rushed in eighteen miles 
by, truck, At five o’clock 250 more came ii 
to reinforce them, and before sunset a hun: 
dred more. There were now between tour 
and five hundred men tearing out the unde 
brush, digging down to mineral soil, usinj 
empty creek beds and bare rocky slope 
make a band around the fire where the fla 
would die down because there was no 
left for them to burn. But fifteen hundr 
acres were burning! eh 

The wind calmed down during the night 
August 17 and the air cooled. The men | 
built two fire lines up from the starting pla 
of the fire on Nelson Creek, one on each side 
of the fire up to the top of Eureka Ridge, and 
with little wind it looked as \though a fire line 
could be built to connect the ends of the two 
lines ahead of the fire and hold it where 
it was. But the fire had now covered 1998 
acres. 

It was only eleven o ‘clock when the <a 
rose again and whipped the smoldering fire 
into flame, and blew it across the north fire 
line. It burned a narrow strip up the whole 
side of the mountain. The fire line that had 
been built the day before was useless and a 
new one had to be run up beyond it. But b 
half-past one the wind grew heavier and took 
the fire across the line at two new places on 
the south side of the burn. A patrol plane 
had been sent for and was now flying back 
and forth. it sent word that the fire had “Tit- 
a-running” a quarter of a mile beyond the fire 
line. All the men were set to work on the 
new fire lines but by dark 3120 acres had 
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been burned. The situation was exceedingly 
‘serious. 

_ Three hundred and sixty more men were 
brought in the next day. The first crew, 
“which the foreman had sent to rest, were 
called to duty again in the middle of the night, 
and by morning they had the fire corralled in- 
side new lines. But inside that line were 3770 
-acres of burned forest! 

The fire had been a crown fire, rushing 
through the treetops. Now it jumped the 
northeastern section of the line and came 
down from the crowns of the trees upon a 
rough precipitous country that had been cut 
over and was covered with dry litter. The 
fire began to back down toward Peoria Creek, 
but the men made a flank attack on it and 
tied it in with a new line. But at the same 
time that the fire died down inside this line, 
‘little whirlwinds came west of Poplar Creek 
‘that picked it up and carried it across the 
line for a mile and a quarter. By the time 
‘the sun set this new fire had covered 1600 
-acres, and by the time it rose again, 900 acres 
more had been burned. 

Every known aid for fighting fores fires 
was used on this fire. A traveling Weather 
‘Bureau unit was set up and every half-hour 
it radioed in forecasts of wind velocities. 
These were caught by twelve short-wave port- 
able radio sets, some in camp, some on the 
line, some on high spots where the men could 
look out over the treetops, and on the basis 
of them extra men were sent to such danger 
spots as canyons which might act as chim- 


A fire line is always used to remove the 

fuel before an advancing forest fire. The 

Rie ground is dug down to mineral soil and 
\ grass, litter and underbrush are burned. 
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neys with forced draft, to steep slopes where 
the fire could climb rapidly under the force 
of its own rising heat, and to ground that was 
covered thick with the slash left from lum- 
bering. 

On the nineteenth of August 200 more 
men were brought in but though they worked 
all night no lines could be drawn around the 
fire, which was entirely out of hand; 6270 
acres had now been burned over! 

On the twenty-fourth of August the air 
was not so dry and the humidity helped to 
control the fire although the wind was still 
strong. It jumped the line at only one place 
and took only one hundred acres more of the 
forest. The wind was gentler for the next six 
days, but on September 1 the fire made a last 
leap over at Belle Bark Creek and picked up 
fifty acres more. It had covered in all 10,- 
150 acres! 

Though the fire was under control there 
was still the long job of mopping up. The 
crew patrolled the twenty-nine miles of fire 
line they had built, they tramped back and 
forth over every acre that had been burned 
and wherever they saw smoke they pulled old 
stumps and branches apart and covered them 
with earth. Where they could not smother 
the embers they dug holes and buried them. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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n ON THE FIRE-FIGHTING FRONT 


The modern forest fire-fighter is a member of a well trained crew ready to go into action at 
a moment’s notice and equipped with motor trucks, airplanes and radios. At the left is a 
member of one of the smoke jumper squadrons completely equipped to take off. Below is a 
camp of fire-fighters in the Kootenai National Forest in Montana. 


On mountainsides there is danger that burning 

branches and trunks may roll down hill and spread 

fire to sections of the forest not in the path of 
the wind or beyond the safety trench. 


One method of controlling a forest fire is to build 
a smaller fire which can be controlled within the 
backfire line. 


PEAK OF ? . 
ORIZABA, 1897 


THE VALLEY OF MEXICO, 1877. 


HACIENDA OF CHIMALPA, 1893. 
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. CACTUS TREE, OAXACA, 1887, 


The paintings with which this article is illus- 
‘trated are the work of José Maria Velasco who 
ts considered the greatest artist Mexico pro- 
duced in the nineteenth century. Born at Te- 
maltzcalzingo in 1840. he devoted his talent 
' and his energy to painting the Mexican, scene 
for the better part of a life of seventy-two 
_ years. The subject which fascinated him most 
_ was the great Valley of Mexico which gave 
him the inspiration for many of his most im- 
pressive canvases. Unlike so many painters of 
his generation in Mexico as well as the United 
States he never attempted to imitate the fash- 
ionable art of the Continental salons. This 
article by Carlos Pellicer and the photographs 
are printed by the courtesy of the Philadel- 
_ phia Museum’ of Art and the Brooklyn 
| Museum—Kditorial Note. 


THE VALLEY OF MEXICO is one of the 
major phenomena in the geological history 
of our planet. 
_ At an altitude of seven and one-half thou- 
‘sand feet above the sea, its enormous area 
‘has been a theater for the presentation of vast 
‘and manifold geological dramas. 

The light there is cold and pure. Upon its 
surface heaven and earth have written, in a 
‘fine, firm hand, the sounding account of an 
epic treatise on landscaping. 

To the north, shrunken lakes and lagoons, 
both fresh and salt, mirror two voleanoes so 
/ancient that one is already dead, and the 
breathing of the other is scarcely perceptible. 
To the south, the volcanic group of Ajusco 
shows its monumental masses in profile, while 
-at its foot a sea of lava extends for more than 
twenty-five square miles. Its chiselled waves, 
the last-formed three thousand years ago, 
mingle in spring and autumn with the white 
and yellow varden which bravely rise on the 
scant layers of dust that the mouth of time 
has blown there. 

' To the east, the gigantic volcanoes, Ixtacci- 
-huatl and Popocatepetl (the Sleeping Woman 
and the Smoking Mountain) together form 
one of the fairest corners of this planet; and 
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BOULDERS, HILL OF ATZACOALCO. 


to the west, hills and hillocks innumerable, 
serried ridge on ridge, attend the magnificent 
spectacle. In the very center of the valley, 
lesser mountains, in groups or separate, give 
scale to what lies on the horizon and lead the 
eye through a wonderful play of lines. 

On every side the vegetation is sparse. Yet 
armies of pines are encamped on the slopes 
of the volcanoes and on the rocky abutments 
of Ajusco, and on the other mountains a few 
trees manage to grow. Below, on the valley 
floor, the maize sings, and in its sharp greens 
cradles the fulfilled delight of autumn, while 
on what is left of the lagoons, man continues 
to grow the flowers that adorn the bosom of 


the great city the whole year round. 

Winter and spring keep a golden feeling in 
the great Valley, while summer and autumn 
gather together flowers and fruits in a deep, 
delightful friendship. A breath of spring 
makes the last months of the year something 
like a fifth season thrown in disconcertingly, 
giving, in October days, roles to be played 
by those hearts that find their poetry in a 
cloud, fatal and forlorn. 

Caught unaware in the tropics, though 
lifted a mile and a half above them, the Val- 
ley of Mexico plays its part under the geo- 
metrical lighting that runs all the way from _ 

(Continued on page 32) 


FORMER CONVENT OF SAN AGUSTIN, 1861. 


COURSING COLORADO COYOTES 


SOME PEOPLE SAY. “The Old West is 
gone along with the horse and buggy days.” 
Those of us who have been and continue to 
be a part of the Old West differ. The buggy 
has changed into an automobile, but the horse, 
our Western cowpony, is still here and always 
will be. 

One of the proofs that the Old West still 
remains is coursing, a sport which the fa- 
mous General Custer enjoyed. Though it is 
frowned upon in some Western states, and is 
illegal in others, coyote coursing still is 
carried on, 

Most of us who have ranches and stock 
have at one time or another owned what we 
call “runnin’ dogs,’ which in addition to 
coursing serve to protect the poultry and the 
cattle from their common enemy the coyote. 

These runnin’ dogs, “or sight-runners” as 
they are also often termed, run their prey by 
sight and not scent as do other sporting dogs. 
They may be classified as follows: First in 
every way comes the purebred greyhound. 
Then the “cold-blood,” a greyhound of un- 
certain pedigree which consequently cannot be 
registered. Next, the Russian wolfhound, the 
Scottish deerhound, the Irish wolfhound, al- 
though this hound is too ponderous to be of 
real use except for killing, and lastly the 
hybrids of all these different breeds. I 
make no mention of the Afghan hound or 
saluki here because their use as coursing dogs 
in this country is almost negligible. 

Certain runnin’ dogs develop special traits. 
One type is called “catcher or tripper,” a 
hound which attacks Mr. Coyote, takes hold 
and flips him over, but he doesn’t necessarily 
stay with the foe. Then there is the “killer.” 
This hound, when he ties into the grey-haired, 
cold-eyed, brushy-tailed small game marau- 
der, stays to the finish. Sometimes a killer is 
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by Leon V. Almirall 


also a catcher and as such brings a high price. 

But it is by no means easy to catch a coyote. 
Except for the antelope no other prairie deni- 
zen equals the coyote’s speed, or knows as 
many tricks. He knows the country he travels, 
every gully, hill, nook and cranny. The fact 
that his numbers are many proves his ability 
to combat poison, traps, dogs and guns. Gray 
Boy’s preference is to run away and live to 
fight another day, but when cornered he will 
fight like the proverbial rat. His weapons 
dare keen tusks and his method of battle is 
akin to that of the collie—running and slash- 
ing. | 

Not long ago I introduced Walter Stewart, 
an Eastern friend of mine, to the sport of 
coyote coursing at “Dad” Elliott’s ranch about 
fifty miles southeast of Denver. Walt, by 
the way, was one of those who deplored the 
passing of the Old West. At Dad’s I kept a 
pack of runnin’ dogs and.a couple of cow- 
ponies. 

On the way to the ranch I gave Walt some 
information about coyotes. 

“Don’t think you’re in England, Walt, on a 
fox hunt, and yell: ‘Tally Ho!’ Gray Boy is a 
suspicious gent and dislikes any unfamiliar 
noises. If he hears any he'll hit the grit at 
once and we'll never get a run on him. Don’t 
start your pony until the hounds have started 
after him, or the same thing will happen.” 

I had ’phoned Elliott the night before so 
he had the ponies ready when we arrived. The 
four hounds I had decided to take along were 
Jack and Bounce, two Russian wolfhounds, 
Dan, a brindle purebred greyhound, and 
Fashion, a little hybrid black “stag’’ bitch, a 
whirlwind for speed and fight. 

Walt climbed into the saddle on Hotfoot, 
his pony, and I adjusted his stirrups. Then, 
I went up aboard Shorty, my own cowpony, 


THE KILL 


After a breathless chase the coursing 
dogs have caught their swift footed 
quarry and are closing in for the kill. 
The dogs are, from left to right, a 
Scottish deerhound, a breed noted for 
tenacity and intelligence; a purebred 
greyhound, speediest of all coursers; 
and a Russian wolfhound, possessing 
both speed and fighting ability. 


the flat country with the four hounds trailing. 

The fall day was made to order for cours: 4 
ing. The thin air was tanged with the wintry 
touch from the snow clad Continental Divide” 
some hundred miles to the west. The sun” 
shone and made the frost-touched short grass. 
glitter like thousands of twinkling little 
crystals. 4 

Maybe we’d ridden four miles withouw 
sight of our quarry when suddenly agains 
the sun from where I sat in my hull, I saw” 
a black spot on the horizon. Inasmuch as 
coyotes often appear so against the sunlight, — 
I pulled Shorty in and motioned to Walt to 
do likewise. q 

At once when we stopped, the hounds, 
long acquainted with what goes on when a 
coyote is spotted, became suspicious. They 
quit their nosing around. Their ears pricked 


stared ahead, for they were almost as good 
spotting coyotes as the rest. 


saddle because of a slight swell in the prairi ¢ 
which prevented the hounds from a full vie 
ahead. Had the hounds “made the spot,” 


after their quarry which was too far away f 
us to follow successfully. Generally spea 
ing it is impossible to call back these runni 
dogs once they have sighted their quarry a1 
started on their way. 

Coursing does not mean merely seeing 
coyote and following him, There’s a battle 
wits involved in this game which gives 
added lure. The real problem is to try 
outwit the coyote. You must make him thi 
you have no more interest in him than i 


nis manner you t, to get closer to him, 
| as close as possible, before he recollects a 
ate in another county and hits the high spots. 
nally, after I saw the coyote and recog- 
ized its gait, I pointed it out of Walt. Evi- 
ently, he’d seen it for he nodded. 

“Looks like our meat,” I said. “Stick close 
me, and we'll find out.” I turned Shorty 
\ff into a shallow draw which luckily snaked 
's way indirectly towards where I had seen 
jae coyote. Meantime, I softly called to the 
wounds and they trailed again with ears 
‘own, their spirits sunk. 

IJ didn’t hurry Shorty and Walt’s Hotfoot 
Mixed tight along by me. For about a couple 
hundred yards we kept this pace, always 
oing in the direction where I had last seen 
he coyote, but hidden from its sight. 

a inally, I eased Shorty’s lines, he went into 
trot and Walt did the same with Hotfoot. 
his gait looked better to the hounds and they 
oricked their ears again and showed interest. 
| Another fifty yards went by and I decided 
twas now or never. Just where the slope of 
i 


e draw eased upwards nicely, I sent Shorty 
on his way out followed by Walt. The hounds 
vere right on the ponies’ heels. We topped 
yut together on the side of the draw closest 
10 where that coyote should be. And there 
he was, but not for long. 

| The hounds had scarcely scrambled out 
when Dan, the purebred greyhound, took one 
‘ook, made the spot and flashed on his way 
followed by Jack, Bounce and Fashion. The 
course was on. 

_ Shorty’and Hotfoot fought their bits. This 
as their stuff too and they wanted to be on 
heir way. But we held them in until we saw 
the hounds were well on their way. Then, we 
turned ’em loose and they split the breeze. 
_ Up to then Mr. Coyote hadn’t caught the 
lecent which would have made him leave for 
‘parts unknown. Meantime, the four-footed 
speed-balls annihilated the intervening dis- 

ance and we were hot on their heels. 
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The coyote and his pursuer move 
with such speed that it is almost 
impossible to photograph them. 
Save for the antelope, there is no 
faster creature on the prairie than 
the coyote. 


Suddenly, Gray Boy took a backward look, 
saw what was coming his way, and decided 
this was no time to stop, look and listen. He 
just shifted into first gear and moved. 

The hounds were really doing their stuff 
now, with Dan in the lead, then Fashion, and 
in the ruck, Jack and Bounce. We weren’t 
doing so badly ourselves for both ponies flung 
their heels and opened up great holes in the 
atmosphere. 

“He’s a-pin wheel for speed,” I yelled to 
Walt, but his reply was whisked away by the 
breeze we made. Just then I saw Dan pull 
up even with the big gray haired boy and 
reach out with his long lean jaws for the 
coyote’s flank. Then I saw him cateh and flip 
Gray Boy over. But, before’ Dan could tie 
into his favorite throat-hold, or the other 
hounds could catch up, the small game killer 
was up and on his way. 

“Yipee!” I heard Walt shout. I grinned 
for that had a familiar ring heard so often 
in the Old West. We were well up in the 
chase now and could plainly see every move. 
The hounds were fairly sifting over the 
ground, but this coyote was also a traveler. 

Fashion, the black “stag,” led now with 
Jack and Bounce and Dan close on her heels. 
Gray Boy had his small ears flat back against 
his skull, his brush stood out in the breeze as 
he ran. 

“She’s got him,” I heard Walt yell, just.as 
I saw Fashion tie into the coyote. He slashed 
her with his tusks and kept going while she 
dropped off with a ribbon of red down one 
side. Jack and Bounce now took the lead 
running almost abreast, with Dan and 
Fashion now in the ruck, but coming along 
steadily. There was no “quit” in her. 

This was coyote coursing at its best. The 
smell of sweat-wet leather filled our nostrils 
and tiny flakes of foam from our ponies were 
whisked by us. 

Suddenly, just as Jack, one of the Russians, 
now almost even with Gray Boy, made a pass 
at him, a clump of soap-weed loomed. Gray 


they closed on thin air. 


Boy whipped around this for a double-back 
and we heard the snap of Jack’s jaws when 
Every hound went 
by and before they could apply their four- 
legged brakes and come about, foxy Gray 
Boy had gained some twenty yards. 

I saw he was headed for some deep arroyas 
to the west, so I swung Shorty to cut him off 
and rode hell-for-leather to do it. Then, once 
again the course was on. 

Dan led now, letting out another speed-link 
until he was right by Gray Boy’s shoulder. He 
reached and caught the coyote’s shoulder with 
his fangs, but the hair stopped a good grip, 
and Gray Boy was merely knocked off bal- 
ance. He was up again on the instant and on 
his way. But this second down counted against 
him for he didn’t run quite so fast. 

“Tt won’t be long now, Walt,” I yelled, and 
rolled my spur-rowels along Shorty’s barrel, 
a useless gesture for he was tearing it off. 

Jack and Bounce were again in the lead 
on this longer than usual course. One was 
on each side of Gray Boy, with Fashion and 
Dan on their heels. This time when Jack 
reached and fastened his jaws on the big 
coyote’s flank and threw him, he was smoth- 
ered under Bounce, Fashion and Dan. This 
was the third down. But Gray Boy was an 
old timer, tough and a battler. He struggled 
to his feet and fought savagely. 

We drew alongside the battle to the tune of 
clicking tusks, snarls and barks as both 
hounds and coyote slashed each other. 

The white coats of Jack and Bounce bore 
crimson streaks while Dan’s face showed 
where Gray Boy’s tusks had trailed their 
brand. It was good but it was gory and time 
to put an end to the battle. 

I slid down out of my hull, trailed my lines 
and walked towards the war with my trusty 
stapie-puller in one hand. This is the steel in- 
strument used to kill a cornered coyote. When 
I saw my chance, I swung the steel tool up 
and brought it down against the tough skull 

(Continued on page 32) 


AFTER THE HUNT 


An impressive array of silvery haired pelts 
is ample evidence of. the skill of these 
coyote coursers and their powerful dogs. 
Coyotes may weigh up to forty-five pounds 
though their average is between thirty and 


thirty-five. 


The church of St. 


by Ruth E. Woodward 


IN THE MOUNTAIN TOWN .5{ Pocos 
de Caldas in the state of Minas Gerais in 
Brazil it is the custom to observe the fes- 
tival of the patron saint of the Negroes, 
St. Benedict, on the thirteenth of May. 
This does not happen to be the birthday 
of St. Benedict but it is a much more im- 
portant date to the Negroes because on 
May 13, 1888, slavery was abolished in 
Brazil. This day used to be a national 
holiday but, as it is no longer observed, 
the Negroes have decided to celebrate on 
this day the birth of their patron saint 
and the birth of their liberty. The fes- 
tival which is held-at this time is recog- 


Benedict at the 
is the center of festivities during the 
days set aside to honor the patron saint 
of the Brazilian Negroes. Vendors of all 
kinds circulate among the crowds and 
the open air booths do a good business. 
Above is one of the archers who takes 
part in the dance of the Caiapos Indians. 
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THE PATRON SAINT OF THE BRAZILIAN NEGROES 


nized by the church and by the town’s 
leading citizens, and it is presided over 
by the Bishop of Gauxupe, who comes 
especially for the occasion. For ten days 
before the celebration in honor of the 
saint there is a fair and auctions are held 
to raise money for the completion of 
what will be the largest Catholic church 
in the town. 

Pocos de Caldas, or Hot Springs, is a 
hydro-thermal town of 25,000 inhabi- 
tants. Until the discovery of a large 
amount of bauxite in the vicinity, the 
town’s main source of income came from 
the people who visited it during the four: 
months most suitable for taking advan- 
tage of its beneficial waters. 

I was lucky to be at Pocos de Caldas 
when the festival and fair occurred. 
Many days before the opening of the 
fair, posters in shop windows announced 
the various festivities which were to take 
place, and the days on which auctions 
and special masses were to be held. At 
the opening of the celebration on the 
third of May, which is the date of the 
discovery of Brazil, the fireworks went 
off at dawn to the accompaniment of 
church bells. They went off again at 
5:00 p.m. and the religious procession 
started out to bring the statue of Our 
Lady of Rosario to the church of St. 


The chief of the Calapos Indians 
sounds his horn to call his redskins 
together for their dance. 


ups—the Congos and the Caiapos Indians. 


| 
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yBenedict. It is said that $300 are spent 
| yearly on these pyrotechnical displays. 
This is not difficult to believe in view of 
| the fact that fireworks were set off inter- 
_ mittently all during the week and that on 
the last day there was a veritable barrage 
of rockets. When the procession reached 
the church, mass was said after which 
the first auction began in the pavillion in 
the middle of the square next to the 
church. Surrounding the auction pa- 
_villion there were colorful booths at 
which one might buy cigarettes, bottles 
| of wine, souvenirs, religious charms, pop 
| corn, peanuts and other light refresh- 
_ments. Circulating among the crowds 
were vendors of all kinds. 


.. Every evening colored people, morenos 


and whites mingled gayly as the local 
band played marches and native music. 
The church remained open and fully 
lighted, and some sought its shelter for 
prayer and others for a much needed 
rest. The last three days of the festivi- 
ties were the most important. On the 
eleventh the mayor and the receiving 
committee met the bishop at the train. 
_ Accompanied by the boys from the 
\Catholic high school, Boy and Girl Scouts 
‘and the religious orders, the Bishop pro- 
ceeded to his lodgings. 
During the afternoon of the twelfth 
the Caiapos Indian dancers and the Con- 
gos made their first appearance. They 
danced in the streets all afternoon, again 
that night at the fair, and during the en- 
tire following day. On the morning of 
_ May 13 mass was held at the church and 
all afternoon the fairgrounds nearby 


jne dances at the Festival of St. Benedict are performed by two 
In the two pictures 
slow the Congos are enacting the pageant representing the legend 
of King Henrique. At the right, Caiapos Indians are dancing. 
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head of the procession 


were crowded with people milling around 
the booths, or sitting on the church steps 
waiting for the procession to begin. The 
procession formed outside the church and 
at sundown everything was in readiness. 
Headed by the images of Our Lady of 
Rosario and of St. Benedict followed by 
the bishop walking beneath a canopy, the 
procession started down the dusty hill- 
side toward the town while the church 
bells rang out vigorously. As the rays 
of the sun disappeared behind the hills, 
the twinkling torches of the procession 
shone in the darkness. For two hours the 
sacred images were carried through the 
streets of the town, and when the proces- 
sion had ended a final night of merry- 
making began. 

Who was this colored patron saint to 
whom the people of Pocos de Caldas pay 
such sincere, if simple, homage? 

His is an interesting story, though in- 
formation about him is scant. According 
to one of the few biographies written 
about him in Brazil. he was born in 1524 
in the province of Messina, the freed son 
of Ethiopian slaves who were working 
on a large estate. His father was the 
head overseer and a devout Christian, 
and Beneditto was brought up in the strict 
Catholic faith. He never learned to read 
or write and until the age of eighteen 
he worked as a shepherd for a farmer. 

One day a friar of the Hermit Brothers 
of St. Francis of Assisi met Beneditto in 
the field, fell into conversation with him 
and at length persuaded him to become a 
member of the order. According to his 
biography he stayed with the Hermit 


At the right is the statue of St. 
Benedict which is carried at the 
in his 
honor. Negroes and white people 
alike pay tribute to his memory. 
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Brothers seventeen years leading the au- 
stere life commanded by the members. 
Fame came to him early in life when 
news of his remarkable cures spread far 
and wide. Because of the remarkable way 
in which he healed diseases he soon be- 
came well known as // Santo, and when 
he appeared in any town the people 
crowded around him begging him to cure 
them of their sickness. Although he never 
learned to read or write he was greatly 
admired for his explanations of passages 
in the Bible, for his prophecies and for 
his mind reading, and he was eventually 
made superior of the Monastery of Santa 
Maria de Jesus, where he stayed until his 
death in 1589. 

One of his miracles is shown in a 
painting representing Beneditto squeez- 
ing blood from a sponge which he had 
used to collect bread crumbs. These 
crumbs, he affirmed, symbolized the blood 
of the poor. After his death the people 
sought eagerly for his relics, some of 
which were sent to Spain and Portugal. 
It was not until 1807, however, that he 
was actually sanctified. 

At first his influence was felt in Portu- 
gal and as early as 1609 there is a record 
that his image was carried by slaves in a 
religious procession. From Portugal the 
cult of St. Benedict spread to Brazil and 
there its influence grew rapidly, due 
largely to the fact that slavery was wide- 
spread, particularly in the north. Today 
all over Brazil, both colored people and 
white pay him homage, and Brazilian 
folklore is rich in songs and poems which 


(Continued on page 34) 
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other fishing was suspended while the 
ceremonies were in progress. After 
any undesirable persons and all dogs 
had been ordered from the village— 
nothing must defile the spirit of the 
salmon or mar the solemnity of the 
occasion—the salmon was placed on 
a specially made mat never before 
used and carried in triumph to the 
chief’s tepee. 

There, watched over by a guard of 
honor consisting of the tribe’s most 
important men, the final ceremonies 
were held. After the chief had 
chanted a prayer addressed to the 
salmon, the heart was roasted and 
eaten by the person of highest stand- 
ing in the tribe. The superstitious In- 
dians believed that if the spirit of 
the first salmon were not respectfully 
treated, no salmon would appear in 
the river for two years. 

Excellent trout fishing can be en- 
joyed in the: clear cold mountain 
streams and lakes adjacent to Port- 
land where Dolly ‘Vardens, Macki- 
naws, the rainbow and the cutthroat 
make it a fisherman’s paradise. In 
the early spring and well into the 
autumn, hundreds of amateur Izaak 
Waltons are out with rod and reel 
after the season’s prize catch, 

When the Pacific area becomes the 
main theater of war, the Port of Port- 
land will be taxed still further in the 
handling of war equipment. If figures 
could be quoted, the average person 
would be astounded at the quantities 
now being loaded here. 

Although in such an emergency, the 
shipping snarl could probably be 
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Land... Sea...Atr 


Hallicrafters will again assume its position of leadership in 


the field of peace time communications— with equipment 
especially designed to give new standards of transmitting 
and receiving performance on land, at sea or in the air. 
Communications receivers and transmitters for amateur and 
commercial use; two way radio telephones for marine and 
aviation use plus the finest kind of new equipment for fur- 
ther experiment and research at very high frequencies will 


all be included in Hallicrafters postwar production plans. 


BUY A WAR BOND TODAY! 


hallicrafters ravio 


THE HALLICRAFTERS CO., MANUFACTURERS OF RADIO AND ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT, CHICAGO 16, U.S.A. 


OREGON’S GATEWAY TO THE FAR EAST 


(Continued from page 20) 


ironed out, still it is an entirely dif- 
ferent matter when it comes to hous- 
ing. When the problem is put to the 
harassed city fathers, they only 
shake their heads in grim fashion. 

“Yes, there is space, and we do 
have plenty of lumber,” they murmur 
lugubriously, “but... ”. And the 
air is full of unsaid words. 

Dav after day, as the huge log 
booms are floated down the river, it 
seems as if, eventually, the supply 
would be exhausted. One fifth of 
the country’s timber, however, is still 
produced by Oregon. Or to put it in 
more simple terms: from the huge 
stand of fir, hemlock, spruce, pine and 
oak in western Oregon and Washing- 
ton there is enough timber to rebuild 
every residence in the United States— 
with twenty billion feet left over for 
good measure. Portland thus easily 
assumes leadership of the world in 
the manufacture of lumber. 

But when you are interested in a 
city, there are other things you want 
to know besides the impressive array 
of facts concerning its population, in- 
dustries and ratings—which, after all, 
any Chamber of Commerce can sup- 
ply you. What kind of city, you ask, 
is Portland to live in? 

It is a city‘ whose cultural back- 
ground has not been entirely sub- 
merged because of the national emer- 
gency. It is a city of three universi- 
ties: University of Portland, Reed 
College, and the University of Oregon 
Medical School. It is a city of nu- 
merous parks and it is also one de- 
voted to music—national acclaim hav- 


ing come to its Junior Symphony of 
child musicians from six to eighteen 
years of age which this year cele- 
brates its twentieth anniversary under 
the same leadership. Lastly, Port- 
land is‘a city of year-round outdoor 
sports, and one whose beauties are 
perennially refreshing. 

From homes nestling on green-clad 
hills, living room windows reflect a 
gorgeous canvas painted by Nature’s 
skilled hand. A silver river bands a 
city, to the east of which towers the 
great mountain that, years ago, 
guided the pioneers into the fertile 
valleys of the Columbia. 

Mount Hood, the variable, whose 
flowing white robes may at times be 
tinted in the opalescent hues of early 
morning, or misted in filmy grey, 
silhouettes herself against the sky in 
flaming sunset colors. Near her are 
her white-coated companions, Mount 
St. Helens and Mount Adams. 

The beauties of the famed Colum- 
bia River Highway have been sung 
so often that Oregonians at times are 
loath to give it the praise it so richly 
deserves lest they be accused of being 
over-zealous. Perhaps this drive can 
best be described by likening it to a 
series of adventures in contentment. 
With each repetition, you discover 
new charms, for like the proud beauty 
that she is, the Gorge is never con- 
tent to appear twice before her ad- 
mirers wearing the same garb. 

Would you leave winter behind? 
Then chose a late spring afternoon 
when the trees are lacy in their first 
greenery—when shell-pink rhododen- 


drons mass themselves at the side of 
the road in fairy-like beauty. In and 
out of wooded stretches, darting 
through rockhewn tunnels, around 
hair-pin curves you go until you climb 
up to scenic Crown Point. There, 
hundreds of feet below, you watch 
the historic Columbia as it winds its 
way to the ocean. 


You marvel that throughout the | 


centuries destiny has changed but 
little this second largest river in the 
United States. 
dammed up, her power harnessed, 
still outwardly she flows on with un- 
abated strength. But how different 
has been the destiny of those who 
sailed its waters! 

From the coming of Captain Robert 
Gray, who discovered the river in 
1792, throughout the following years 
a procession of figures emerge in 
quick succession—the early French 
voyageurs, singing lustily as they 
headed their fur-laden canoes down 


.the one hundred miles to the open 
sea; the adventurous pioneers in their 


tiny Star of Oregon laying the foun- 
rations of Oregon’s trade-empire; 
and, lastly, the stern-faced men of to- 


day who sail their ships from peace- 


ful waters into war-torn lands. 
When peace once more comes to the 

world, down the waters of Portland’s 

rivers will go ships carrying supplies 


for the Philippines, Australia and the — 


Far East. In the abundance of its 
fertile valleys and great natural re- 
sources, Oregon is a vast untapped 
treasure chest for the world—with 


Portland holding the golden key. iY 


Her waters may be — 
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MARITIME DAY — 1945 


In 1933 Congress designated May 22 
as Maritime Day. This is to commemor- 
ate annually the departure of the SS 
Savannah from Savannah, Georgia, in 
1819 on the first trans-ocean crossing using 
steam propulsion. Americans can be par- 
ticularly proud in celebrating Maritime 
Day in 1945. A few of the reasons why 
we can congratulate ourselves on Amer- 
ica’s maritime achievements are found in 
the following facts concerning the U. S. 
Maritime Commission and the War Ship- 
ping Administration which have recently 
been released. 

Ten to twelve months were required in 
1917-18 to build an oceangoing ship. 
Liberty ships, though a third larger, were 
built in 1943 in as little as sixteen days 
in regular production in one of the most 
efficient yards. 

Expenditures of the Maritime Commis- 
sion since 1936 for ships and ship-build- 
ing facilities will reach about 18 billion 
dollars by July 1, 1945. 

Forty-one per cent of all the ocean- 
going shipbuilding in United States mer- 
‘chant shipyards in the last 30 years was 
done in the single year of 1943, when 
1,896 vessels were built. 

The Maritime Commission in 1937 em- 
barked on a ten-year program to build 
five hundred cargo ships. The cargo ships 
built between that time and March 1, 
1945 include more than 2,500 Liberty 
ships, about 450 C-type cargo vessels, 550 
oceangoing tankers, 175 Victory cargo 
ships and a variety of military, coastal, 
and smaller craft. 

In 1939 the British Empire controlled 
about one-third of the world’s ocean 
shipping and the United States about 
one-seventh. The United States now has 
more than the rest of the world combined. 

Trained personnel of the American 
Merchant Marine has increased from 
about 55,000 at Pearl Harbor to 215,000 
in March 1945. i 

Two-thirds of the world’s merchant 
fleet now flies the American flag. 

The Maritime Commission is now de- 
voting a considerable part of its ship- 
building facilities to special types of com- 
bat vessels for use in the Pacific theater 
of war. 

Despite the tremendous wartime mer- 
chant shipping losses suffered by the 
United Nations, they had been replaced 
in the aggregate before the end of 1943 
by production in American shipyards. 

To effect delivery of three badly needed 
cargo vessels that were icebound in Mari- 
time Commission yards on the Great 
Lakes in January, a new $10,000,000 ice 
breaker was given a successful trial. A 
seventy-foot path was cut through heavy 
ice in the Soo Canal and St. Marys river 
districts. The three vessels made the trip 
from Duluth to Chicago with ease, open- 
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ing the definite possibility of all-winter 
traffic on that route. 

The Nation’s wartime merchant ship- 
building capacity has been increased con- 
siderably by building ocean vessels on the 
Great Lakes. The only way of getting 
these large vessels to salt water is via the 
Chicago drainage canal and _ [llinois- 
Mississippi river system to New Orleans. 
Superstructures are removed to get under 
Chicago bridges, and steel pontoons are 
attached to the sterns for the river trip, 
to lift them out of shallow water. 

The American merchant seaman is a 
civilian, serving voluntarily, and though 
often under enemy action has no military 
status. 

Edward O’Hara, a United States Mer- 
chant Marine Cadet aboard a vessel under 
enemy attack, rushed to a gun emplace- 
ment where a gun crew had been killed 
and single handedly fired the last five 
available shells into an Axis surface 
raider before he was killed. He was post- 
humously awarded the Merchant Marine 
Distinguished Service Medal and a build- 
ing at the Merchant Marine Academy at 
King’s Point, L. L, N. Y. is named for 
him. 

One of the breath-taking innovations of 
the war was the creation of artificial har- 
bors on the Normandy coast to permit 
unloading of troops and supplies for the 
invasion of France. Thirty-two obsolete 
or badly damaged vessels were sunk to 
form breakwaters, buttressed by concrete 
piers constructed especially for the pur- 
pose in England and towed across the 
Channel by tugs. One thousand merchant 
seamen volunteered for the task. The 
artificial harbors replaced some of the 
advantages of the natural facilities de- 
stroyed by the Germans and gave the 
Allies the choice of landing beaches. 

More than 110,000 unlicensed seamen 
for our immense wartime merchant fleet 
have been recruited and trained since 
1938 by the U. S. Maritime Service, a 
unit of the Training Organization of the 
War Shipping Adminstration. 

Three to five new ships are added each 
day to America’s Merchant Marine, call- 
ing for 150 to 250 new men daily. Officers 
and seamen to man these ships are train- 


grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


ed, for the most part, by the Training 
Organization of War Shipping Adminis- 
tration which has three large stations for 
training unlicensed personnel and facili- 
ties for their upgrading. 


SCHOOL FOR WOMEN PILOTS 


To satisfy an increasing need for a 
well-organized flight and ground school 
course for young women, Oliver L. Parks 
has taken some definite steps. He has 
announced the opening of the Alabama 
Institute of Aeronautics as a resident 
school for young women who wish to fly. 
Parks is the president of Parks Air Col- 
lege of East St. Louis, [l., and the A.I.A, 


The new resident school is located on 
the picturesque 250-acre Hargrove Van 
De Graaff Field. The field is only a mile 
and a half from the city of Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. The city is also the location of the 
University of Alabama. 


The training program at A.J.A. con- 
sists of 12-week courses and provides 4244 
hours of flight, in addition to 165 hours 
of classroom subjects, and 60 hours of 
physical training. The student fulfilling 
the requirements for the twelve-week 
course will be graduated with a Private 
Pilot Rating and will receive the A.LA. 
wings. 

Subjects covered in the ground school 
course are: Aircraft, Meteorology, Flight, 
Civil Air Regulations, Instruments, Para- 
chutes and General Service of Aircraft, 
Radio, Navigation and Aircraft Engines. 


Registrants are being accepted at the 
opening of each term: there being eight 
entering dates during the year. Selection 
of the entering student is based on gradu- 
ation from high school or an equivalent 
preparatory school. 


In announcing the opening of the 
school, Walter P. Thorpe, vice president 
and superintendent of the Alabama Insti- 
tute of Aeronautics, stated: “The course 
is offered to the young woman who wants 
to add Air-wisdom to her other accom- 
plishments; who wants to enlarge her 
horizons and enjoy the ‘broad freedom 
of personal flight. It is offered to the 
young woman who wants, in the fullest 
sense, to play her part in modern living 
by being not an observer only but ac- 
tually a participant in the Air Age.” 

Flight and ground school training are 
on the same colorful campus where for 
the past five years U.S. Army Air Force 
Cadet, Royal Air Force Cadet, Free 
French Cadet, Civil and War Training 
Service has been given. Students study 
under the same competent instructors 
who successfully graduated 100% of the 
members of the original Civil Pilot Train- 
ing class in 1939. Over one-quarter of a 
million hours of flying time has been 
registered on the A.I.A. Field. 
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FIGHTING THE FLAMING TERROR OF lage 
~ FORESTS 
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( Conan ed frome page 23) 


They stayed on that fire in the 
Plumas Forest till. the heavy rains 
came in October. 

That fire-fighting cost more than 
fifty thousand dollars, but money is 
no measure for the real cost of it. 
This can only be gauged by what we 
might have got from those 10,150 
acres that were destroyed. 


There has been a marked advance 
in the control of forest fires between 
the time of the Plumas fire in 1934 
and the present. ‘This is due partly 
to better equipment and more scien- 
tific knowledge, but chiefly to better 
organization of the force and better 
training of the men who do the ac- 
tual fire fighting. Now the men are 
instructed in twelve different ways to 
back fire, each to be used under dif- 
ferent conditions of topography, wind, 
fuel and the amount of moisture in 
the air. These are only two of the 
many advances in the training of 
the men. 


There is no change in the. sort of 
men that must do the work. They 
must be “strong of their hands,” 
which was the first requirement of the 
soldiers on the Scotch Border eight 
hundred years ago. These fire-fighters 
do not have a pleasant job. The 
minimum hours of work are twelve a 
day, cutting down trees, digging fire 
lines, grubbing out underbrush. Some- 
times they must work in an atmos- 
phere of terrific heat, of choking 
smoke, often of danger. They will 
have to sleep on thin beds on the 
ground, and no matter how well the 
camp is equipped there will be no 
bath. And they are never sure that 
their work day will be only twelve 
hours long. In any emergency the men 
who are asleep are roused and sent to 
the front again, or a fire-fighter must 
stand up to a fire as he would to a 
human enemy and get it down and 
hold it down though he is gasping 
with heat and choking with smoke 
and sleepless and hungry. 


On the man in authority devolves 
more and more responsibility every 
year. When the report of a fire 
comes to him he must have before 
him the record of all the things that 
may affect his attack on it. He must 
know the amount of moisture in the 
litter on the forest floor, and whether 
this litter is in the form of grass and 
underbrush that will catch fire easily 
and run fast along the ground, or 
whether it is closely packed needles 
that will hold what moisture there is, 
keep out the oxygen and burn slowly 
if at all. He must have the latest 
Weather reports and be able to tell 
from them what the probable direc- 
tion of the wind will be and what 
chance there is of rain. His map 
of the country must show every kind 
of road and whether it is passable 
for his fire truck and for motors, or 
only a trail that can be followed by 
a horse, or nothing but a path 
through the woods over which men 
on foot must carry their own equip- 
ment. He must know just where he 
can get airplanes, where they can pick 
up extra men, where the airfields are 
on which to land them, and just how 
and where the planes can drop sup- 
plies. 

This man in authority knows where 
the fire is likely to back slowly down- 
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hill and the sort of« fire lines that 
must be built to hold it; he knows 
where it will ramble slowly over un- 
even ground, and where the canyons 
are that will act like chimneys to give 
it a strong draft. He knows exactly 
how much water there is in the 
streams and ponds and whether this 
is enough to supply the pumps. His 
fire truck must be ready to shoot out 
of the firehouse doors within a min- 
ute, and his “smoke chasers” must 
pile into their trucks and follow close 
after, The camp equipment stands 
always ready packed, with food and 
a first-aid tent, and extra tools. 

The ranger who goes with the men 
to the fire must determine how it is to 
be attacked, If it is a small fire 
covering not more than a quarter of 
an acre he can see all around it and 
find the spot where there is the most 
material for it to spread on—a stand 
of dry fern or fireweed, a steep ra- 
vine that may act as a chimney, a pile 
of slash. After he has it stopped at 
this point he has the men circle it 
with a tight fire line that will hold 
it down. 

If he finds that the fire covers as 
much as ten acres the ranger cannot 
see all around it. He must circle it to 
make his plan. If he finds that it is 
still a ground fire he tries to hold it 
down and prevent its spreading out of 
reach into the tops of the trees where 
the wind can catch it and carry it 
along. The first thing he does is to 
throw a fire line across the way it is 
trying to go. 

But if the ranger finds that it 
covers more than ten acres he has 
to plan his attack like a long cam- 
paign. He may have to lay siege to 
it, he may have to follow it as a 
hunter pursues a deer and strike at it 
from the rear, ‘he will certainly try 
to turn it toward some impassable 
barrier like a river or a bare moun- 
taintop where it will find nothing 
to feed on, 

If the fire is on steep slopes) like 
the sides of a canyon, the ranger 
knows that the wind will probably 
blow up the canyon all day and blow 
down the canyon, bringing cooler and 
perhaps moister air, all night, so that 
from dark to early morning it will 
not burn so fiercely. But he knows 
too that if the fire is not in a canyon 
but on a mountainside, there will be 
what is called a Thermal Belt, which 
begins about six hundred feet from 
the bottom of the valley and extends 
halfway to the top of the mountain, 
where the behavior of the fire will be 
worse than either in the valley or on 
the mountaintop. During the “fire 
season” in July and August the tem- 
perature and humidity in this belt are 
about the same as at the bottom of 
the valley, but at night, between 1 
P.M. and 6 A.M., the temperature is 
higher and the humidity lower than 
either in the valley or on the moun- 
taintop, so that instead of dying 
down as fires in canyons do, these 
mountainside fires spread more 
rapidly than at other times. 

Next to the force and direction of 
the wind, the amount of moisture the 
air carries—the 
most important factor in the control 
of fire. When the air is carrying all 
the water it can hold—when the hu- 
midity is reckoned at 100%—the 


T days the hes buri 
the effect of a cl 
able. It is on b 


humidity—is the ° 


day is notice- 
dry days that 
fires spread most rapidly. 

A burned-over forest is a terrible 
thing to see. The silence of it is full 
of terror. In a living forest there 
are always gentle noises, branches 


_ swing’ against each other in the wind, 


the spherical and slightly misty to the 
prismatic and incomprehensibly lumi- 
nous—a lighting effect appropriate to 
one of the most benign climates in the 
world. A company that is but re- 
motely Mexican stage-manages the 
clouds. The most beautiful cloud- 
groups pass above the Valley. Fair 
and dark, they dare the unsubstantial 
air, saved sometimes only by the set- 
ting of the sun. For here are great 
evenings, and lonely evenings, and 
little evenings, like words that are 
spoken, and words that cannot be 
spoken, and words that one says with- 
out speaking. 

Along the roadside, the pepper tree, 
cousin to the willow, moves its leaves 
at the least sign of a wind, and in 
autumn tells over its red glass beads 
that the birds peck and scatter over 
ine fields. Along with the peppers 
there are sometimes Mexican cactus, 


‘sculptured families that live for the 


sake of all the world; thus, the 
maguey gives drink sufficient for 
drunkenness, and the prickly pear 


. offers, at the dangerous edge of its flat 


pads, the green or red fruits that once 
were flowers, so bright that they seem 
to have their own electric batteries 
that light them from within. The 
organ cacti, gravely aligned, lead to 
to courtyard or point out a new road- 
way. 

In the rainy season, from June to 
September, the frogs open their swim- 
ming schools, and the toads their 
night classes for reciting what no one 
has ever read. 

Toward the north, a lesser valley, 
an arm of the Valley of Mexico, em- 
braces forms of great beauty and 
wears, like a jewel on its breast, one 
of the most impressive archeological 


COURSING COLORADO COYOTES 
(Continued from page 27) 


of Gray Boy while the hounds backed 
off momentarily. 

Even as his legs straightened and 
his cold hard green eyes glazed, he 
glared at me with baleful hatred, but 
in a moment there was one less small 
game killer. 

While the hounds lay down to catch 
their wind and-lick their wounds, all 
the while eyeing their late enemy with 


forest there is no 


PORTRAIT OF THE VALLEY OF MEXICO 
(Continued from page 25) 


. except the Old West. 


to eoe throu; 


its gentle little life. The silence i is the ie 
silence of a great death. — 3 

Everybody loses. when. the forest 24 
burns! 


groups in the world—the holy build- 
ings of Teotihuacan, mysteriously 
linked to the serpentine cones of Cui- 
cuilco, built many thousands of years 
ago, and now half-covered by the 
latest lava flow from Ajusco. The — 
Cathedral of Mexico, the masterpiece 
of Colonial art on this continent, is 
built on the axis—a religious axis—of. 
such illustrious pre-Hispanic monu- 
ments. ‘i 
At dusk an eagle, hurled from — 
north to south, crosses the heart of 
the Valley. Its shadow seems to 
mark the path of night. Suddenly, — 
at the entrance to a village, a cross © 
opens wide its arms, and the vesper 
bell calls men to forgive, to love... 
The evenings of the Valley of 
Mexico suggest themes of rare and 
solemn poetry. The human race has 
inhabited it from time immemorial, 
and -has created here masterpieces of | 
all kinds. It is an enviable dwelling, ks 
where the walls are built of the hearts 
of men and light streams clearly 
through the windows, Everything 
within is sculpture and thought— 
grandeur, Everything is drawn or 
carved rather than painted. The least 
movement leaves a mark in space, and 
any deep pause increases and solidi- 
fies its volume. It has a clarity made — 
up of grays, paling to blue _ and yam 
deepening to black. 4 
A monumental solitude follows us, 
and, in the diaphanous projection of 
its shadow, we would—if we could— 
say things full of spaciousness and 
elegance. There is an angel in the 
very atmosphere who watches day 
and night while men below devote 
themselves to agriculture and politics, 
to good, and sometimes to evil. 


oe * * 


See 


suspicious glances, I skinned off the 
silvery-haired pelt. 

Walt pulled out a package of cigar- 
ettes and after we had both lit one 
he said: i 

“You win, Al. The Old West can’t 
be gone for where else in America — 
could you have a sport like this?” 

He was right. There is no place 


v 


1ey could see no reason 
2 oning the idea and turned 
am into a figurehead. 
in the Middle Ages this was usually 


a royal personage. The Harry Grace 
_@ Dieu, which was the flagship of 
gland’s fleet in the reign of the 
ff King Hal the Eighth who had 
‘so much tro*:ble with his wives, car- 
_ ried a carved head of the great mon- 
’ arch himself as a figurehead. 
__ By this time the figurehead had be- 
come decorative and nothing more. 
_ Just the same it was an important 
part of the ship and sailors and their 
masters took the keenest pleasure in 
| keeping them painted and decorated 
- with gilt. The average sailor of the 
- sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
_ centuries believed that in some way 
- the spirit of the ship lived in the 
_ figurehead which decorated her bow 
_,and pointed the way toward distant 
ports or back home again. 
'-In much this same spirit the 
Chinese, who were extremely able 
\ mavigators and possessed the compass 
long before the peoples of the western 
. world, painted huge eyes on the bows 
- of their great sea-going junks. And, 
__ ungainly as these vessels seem to the 
, usual landsman’s eyes, seamen know 
- that they are among. the most sea- 
- worthy and able ships ever designed 
_ by shipwrights. Actually only some 
_ fifteen years ago a Chinese junk was 
_ sailed around the world, by an Eng- 
) lish yachtsman to prove the point and, 
although small in tonnage, had no dif- 
_ ficulty on the voyage. 
The custom of placing figureheads 
- on ships did not really end until the 
days of sail went out in the late nine- 
~ teenth century. The figureheads of 
_. such classic clippers as the Sovereign 
of the Seas, the Bird of Dawning 
and others were familiar to sailors in 
every port in the world. These great 
and splendid ships, which were 
capable with a good wind of better 
speed than the average ordinary mer- 
- chant steamer of today, were as well 
/ known to sailors as an old master is 
_ to an art critic—and their figureheads 
_ were known everywhere seagoing men 
foregathered. 
But in naval war as in land war 
there is a cycle which often brings 
back old weapons under new guises. 
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cture of a saint or sometimes of - 


5250 long as ships were driven by sails _ 
and wind, the figurehead remained an 


entirely decorative effect. 

However, when Watt invented the 
steam engine and Fulton adapted it to 
the driving of a ship through water 
the motive power which the ram had 
lacked for effectiveness in the age of 
sail returned to the’ sea. 

And one day in 1862 a queer, slop- 
ing-walled ship, bellowing black smoke 
from a stumpy funnel came out of 
Norfolk, and bore down on the proud 
fleet of the Union Navy blockading 
Newport News; the world was about 
to return to the tactics which the 
Greeks and Persians had used at 
Salamis, and Octavius and Antony 
at Actium. 

The Merrimac, shedding the union 
shells from its armored side, crashed 
into the side of the U. S. S. Congress 
and drove a huge hole into it with 
her armored beak. 

In a matter of moments the great 
frigate, with its towering masts and 
clouds of sail, sank with more than 
half its crew and the Merrimac turned 
to look for new victims. 

The armored “ram” of the Greeks 
and Romans had come back to the 
sea again and in a terrible new guise. 
It became clear from that moment 
that no wooden ship could fight an 
armored vessel equipped with steam 
to drive it fast and an iron ram to 
plunge into the vitals of an enemy 
vessel. ¢ 

When the Monitor arrived on the 
scene at Hampton Roads the next 
day, both vessels in the course of 
their long fight attempted to ram 
each other but without success since 
both were equally armored and had 
about even speeds. 

But from that day to this the ram 
has remained a potent weapon of war- 
fare. In World War One it was used 
effectively against submarines, not 
only by war-craft, but occasionally 
by merchant vessels as well. 

And to the present moment it is a 
deadly instrument for use against any 
submarine caught on the surface by a 
destroyer or other vessel of sufficient 
size and power to take advantage 
of its opportunity. 

The figurehead of beauty has be- 
come the figurehead of death. 

* * * 
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SUPERMEN IN BRITTANY 
(Continued from page 11) 
allotted a definite military task. As 


nothing but the wall he has built. 

Behind it, like pent-up inland 
waters, mass hostile millions: what 
wall under heaven can resist them? 

June 6, 1944... . The news flashed 
through the peninsula from end to 
end. It had come at last—the com- 
pensation for four years of desperate, 
unflinching hope. The hour for ac- 
tion had struck. 

The men of Brittany were ready. 
During those weary years of occupa- 
tion, they had not been idle. Through- 
out the countryside stretched a vast 
underground network of resistance. 
Every town and village had its groups 
of devoted patriots: many a strip of 
woodland had become a Maquis. Bre- 
tons had worked faithfully, in secret 
—printing and spreading news, hiding 
the hunted, and, wherever possible, 
striking at the enemy. Breton re- 
sistance had its casualties and its 
martyrs. But, like clandestine groups 
everywhere, the units of this secret 
army were small and scattered. They 
were poorly armed. 

With D-Day, their situation 
changed. As the needed arms came to 
them out of the sky, their numbers 
grew—doubled and tripled overnight. 
Feverishly they intensified training 
and organization. Within a few 
weeks these secret forces were to 
fight in the open—a military body, 


Allied troops dashed south across the 
Breton peninsula, Breton Forces of 
the Interior received their orders: 
block the escape-route of Germans 
cut off in Brittany. 

The battle was on. Patriot forces 
cut the main railway line Paris-Brest 
in a dozen places; they cut the branch 
lines leading to the coast. They tore 
up rails, blew up locomotives and 
trains, ambushed and attacked motor 
vehicles and convoys. They seized or 
destroyed enemy fuel and ammuniiton 
dumps. Alone or fighting alongside 
Allied troops, they liberated town 
after town: Rosporden, Quimper, 
Quimperlé, Douarnenez, Treguier, 
Paimpol, Guingamp. . . . They were 
the first to enter Nantes; they fought 
in the outskirts of Brest. 

Throughout the battle for Brittany, 
these men “who knew the sea” 
showed that they also knew how to: 
fight on land—for France and the Re- 
public, for their homes and for iree- 
dom. In their hearts they had never 
been beaten: for four long years they 
had kept the faith and awaited their 
hour. Like the people of Paris, they 
refused to receive liberty as a gift. 
They fought for it and died for it— 
and today they have their reward. 
The battle is won. Brittany is free 
again! 
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THE PATRON SAINT OF THE BRAZILIAN 
~ NEGROES 
(Continued from page 29) 


do honor to the Negro saint. 

The folk-lore of Brazil is a result 
of curious intermingling of Iberian, 
African and American Indian influ- 
ences. The dances held during the 
festival of St. Benedict at Pocos de 
Caldas illustrate this fact. The 
Caiapos are Indians who are related 
to a tribe of the same name still liv- 
ing in the state of Matto Grosso. The 
Caiapos at Pocos de Caldas dress as 
nearly as possible in the. costumes 
worn by their jungle brothers. They 
paint themselves with red, carry bows 
and arrows and wooden clubs, and 
wear elaborate feathered headdresses. 

The Congos are of African origin 
and their dances are part of their 
racial heritage. It seems that when 
their ancestors were first brought 
over from Africa as slaves their 
masters did not allow them to per- 
form the ceremonies of their native 
lands. In order to keep their tradi- 
tions alive they had to adapt them 
to their new environment. 

In their new lands the Negroes 
continued to elect and crown their 
kings who served as mediators be- 
tween their subjects and the planta- 
tion owners in case of disputes. How- 
ever, they were used more frequently 
as agents or Quislings by the whites 
who desired to get as much work as 
possible out of their slaves. On feast 
days the Negro kings were crowned 
and given a retinue and ministers. 
They had captains who dealt with 
runaway slaves and ambassadors who 
served as liason agents. By pam- 
pering the Negro kings in this 
fashion the white rulers were success- 
ful in making them act against their 
own people. This custom of using 
Negro rulers for their own sinister 
purposes was practiced by white over- 
iords not only in Brazil but in other 
Spanish and Portuguese possessions 
such as Cuba and the Azores. The 
procession of the Congos with a 
king, ambassadors and attendants, 
which is seen at the festival of St. 
Benedict, derives from the cere- 
monials of slave holding days. How- 
ever, the Negroes have introduced 
features which derive from their own 
myths and legends. 

The most important of these is 
Embaixada, In this is dramatized a 
story of King Henrique of the 
Congo, his son Prince Suena, minis- 
ter and ambassador, and the Queen 


_ >» 


Ginga, her General and her men. 
The Angolan Queen Ginga, accord- 
ing to the story, reigned in the seveu- 
teenth century and she was made am- 
bassadress to Portugal to propose a 
peace which she obtained. In Por- 
tugal she was converted and bap- 
tized. When she returned from Por- 
tugal she attempted to convert the 
king who was outraged by the pro- 
posal. As a result there was a 
battle an which Prince Suena was 
mortally wounded. Though Queen 
Ginga won the battle, King Henrique 
called in the witch doctor who suc- 
ceeded in bringing his son back to life. 
The interpretation given to this 
story is that it represents the struggle 
between right and wrong, but its more 
subtle implications are that it repre- 
sents the struggle between the black 
man and the white. In this struggle 
the white man triumphs temporarily 
by imposing his customs and religion 
on the black. Then, however, there 
follows the ressurection of Prince 
Suena which symbolizes the hope of 
future salvation for the black race. 
These dances have lost much of 
their former meaning but it is not 
difficult to understand how much they 
meant to the Negro during the days 
of his servitude. Today Brazil has 
the largest mixture of Negroes of 
any South American country. As 


early as 1850 there were three mil-— 


lion slaves and one million free 
Negroes. However, there is no color 
bar and the standard of living among 
the Negroes is about the same as that 
of the rest of the people. This con- 
dition is due somewhat to the fact 
that though the Portuguese who 
settled Brazil used the Negroes as 
slaves, they did not have the color 
prejudices of modern imperialism, 
and they retained a certain medieval 
tolerance. In the seventeenth and 
eighteenth “centuries a man _ with 
Negro blood became “white” and his 
relations counted as “white” if he 
was elected to an exclusive religious 
brotherhood. 

The Festival of St. Benedict in 
which colored and white people 
mingle on such friendly terms serves 
as a splendid example of the liber- 
ality of the Brazilian point of view. 
It is not, however, a spectacle which 
the fanatics of Aryan supremacy 
would find exhilarating, 
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and this hump of volcanic soil was 
on the way to be a paradise again— 
this time a pineapple paradise. 

Great gang plows and track-type 
tractors were worked night and day 
to plow and prepare three thousand 
acres for planting. The first fruit 
was harvested in 1926. 

The company constructed a model 
town with rent-free family homes for 
the employees, a hospital, churches, a 
theater, clubhouse, tennis courts, a 
nine-hole golf course, football and 
baseball fields. The island’s 3,500 
residents, who are of many races, 
with Filipinos predominant, live 
largely in this village, named Lanai 
City. 

The climate is ideal, temperatures 
ranging from 48 degrees at Christmas 
time to 90 degrees in summer. The 
island has an air of rustic and simple 
beauty with an abundance of tropical 
flowers and sunshine. It is ringed 
with beaches of golden sand. 

The plantation employees work 
eight hours a day. Overtime work is 
paid at the rate of time and one-half 
The average earnings of male field 
workers are seventy-five cents an 
hour. The plantation features such 
modern industrial practices as free 
hospitalization and, medical care for 
workers and their families. 

The story of Lanai is, in part, the 
story of the development of the pine- 
apple. 

A member of the “air plant” family, 
to which belongs the rare and expen- 
sive orchid, pineapples, introduced to 
Hawaii by Spanish adventurers, at 
first were small, fibrous and sour. 
Planters considered the fruit plant a 
pest and tore it angrily from the soil 
to toss it on the rubbish heap. ‘The 
pineapple of today’s commerce, the 
smooth cayenne, was introduced to 
Hawaii in 1892 and developed by 
selection, 

“Jim’’ Dole’s scientists worked 
feverishly at making pineapple pro- 
duction a big business on Lanai. 

They developed the use of mulch 


' paper to prevent ie ‘growth an 


conserve moisture and the proper so ; 
temperature. _ - 

They taught the plantation Bea 
to terrace fields to catch and to re- 
tard surface water during heavy rains — 
and proved the advantages of contour | 
planting to prevent erosion and en- 
courage absorption of rainfall. 

They devised the iron sulphate a 
spray to provide this mineral in suf- 
ficient quantities for the healthy 
growth of the pineapple. They dis-— 
covered an oil emulsion spray for the 
control of the mealy bug, innocent- — 
appearing but deadly pineapple pest. 

The New England Yankee’s dream 
of a Pacific paradise—a pineapple 
paradise—has come to pass. ( 

Today, more than one-fifth of the 
world’s supply of pineapples, often — 
termed the “King of Fruits,” is pro~- 
duced on Lanai. 

The total annual world pineapple 
pack is approximately 22,000,000 
cases, of which 20,000,000 come from 


Uncle Sam’s Hawaiian Islands. Of 


the Hawaiian pack, about one-fourth 
or twenty-five per cent, valued in ex- 
cess of $15,000,000, grows on Lanai’s 
plain. Much of this production goes 
to the armed forces. 

The pineapple fruit is used to pro- 
duce canned fruit and canned juice. 


By-products include pineapple bran ae 


and citric acid. Pineapple bran, 
ground from the pineapple shell and 
dried, forms a nourishing food for 
livestock, and citric acid is used in 
the manufacture of drugs, soft drinks 
and foods. 

In addition to 14,000 acres of pine- 
apple fields, Lanai has 47,000 acres 
of ranch lands which support 3,000 
cattle and 900 hogs. 

That is why “Jim” Dole terms 
Lanai his pineapple paradise, which, 
with the help of American ingenuity, 
has been developed into one of the 
most productive plantations in the 
world. In the words of the ancient 


prophet, “The desert shall blossom as 
the rose.” 


THE HUNTINGTON LIBRARY 
(Continued from page 9) 


forts of those who feel their responsi- 
bility to scholarship and art. 

No one knows exactly how many 
libraries have been destroyed in va- 
rious parts of the world by the 
Nazis and the Japanese. However, a 
recent report from our State Depart- 
ment indicates the terrifying extent 
of their vandalism. In England alone 
over fifty libraries have been de- 
stroyed. The British Museum Library 
lost over 100,000 volumes burned by 
incendiaries, and Canterbury Cathe- 
dral and Exeter lost their libraries. 
Nine hundred thousand volumes were 
burned in a reprisal at Louvain, and 
Poland has lost from sixty per cent 
to seventy per cent of its library 
buildings, and all of its libraries have 
been purged. All the Russian libraries 
in invaded areas have been destroyed 


or systematically looted as they have 
been in Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia 
and Belgium. 

These incomplete figures are suf- 
ficiently shocking and they should 
make Americans doubly appreciative 
of their good fortune in having such 


institutions as the Huntington Library. 
\ 


For the tremendous loss the world of 
culture has sustained this may seem 
small compensation. However, the — 


Huntington Library represents the re- 


spect for culture that has established 


so many similar citadels of learning 


in universities and in privately en- 
dowed institutions throughout Ameri- — 
ca. That the finest achievements of 


genius shall survive is one of the 


principal reasons why Fascism must — 
be crushed forever. 
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TEST YOUR KNOWLEDGE... 


NOT A GAME, BUT SOME SERIOUS QUESTIONS-— 


CAN YOU-— 


1. Identify each of these settees as to pe- 
riod and country? 


2. Choose the correct room in the house 
for each? 


3. Tell which could be used together in 
the same room? 


4. Select the furnishings and accessories to 
harmonize with them? 


5. Take any one as a nucleus and create a 
charming room around it? 


Wouldn’t you like to know the answers 
to these questions and the hundreds of 
others that come up every day? 


To enjoy the full beauty of a great work 
of art, you must know something of the 
school that influenced the artist, something 
about the work of his contemporaries, 
something about form, color treatment. 


HOW TO KNOW FURNITURE 


The same is true of furniture. No mat- 
ter how many fine pieces you may examine 
or own, you can never appreciate them in- 
telligently until you know something of 
their background. 


But of more importance is the great per- 
sonal satisfaction a thorough knowledge 
will bring you. Wherever you turn, there 
are beautiful interiors offering enjoyment. 
The lines of a settee, the detail of its carv- 
ing, the scenes its historical background 
call to your imagination, provide a fascina- 
tion which will never allow you a moment 
of boredom. 


PUT YOUR KNOWLEDGE TO WORK 


But aside from the cultural aspects, such 
knowledge has immense practical value. 
It enables you to create a beautiful home 
for yourself, to buy wisely, choosing fur- 
nishings which will never be “out. of 
style.” And should you desire it, you will 
find the door open to a delightful career. 
Here is an ideal outlet for your artistic 
talents, and a path to financial indepen- 
dence. 


ARTS AND DECORATIONS HOME 
STUDY COURSE IN INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


enables you to answer such questions and 
countless others. 


Learn to create lovely rooms to reflect your 
personality and taste. Know historical 
styles, present day modifications, choice of 
fabrics and accessories. 


By study in your own home, you will learn 
the various phases of color harmony, de- 
sign, arrangement, textiles, lighting, period 
and modern styles. 


There is a demand for the man or woman 
who is a trained interior decorator. A 
fascinating vocation! 


WHAT THE COURSE BRINGS YOU 


The course consists of a series of thirty 
lessons profusely illustrated, arranged and 
simplified from a vast mass of material 
assembled through years of research. 


ALSO INCLUDED 


A valuable book on mixing paints, set of 
16 actual fabric samples, 16 color plates 
giving latest ideas for draperies, color and 
arrangement, leather binder for holding 
lessons and examinations. Personal instruc- 
tion and coaching, certificate of gradua- 
tien. 


THE COURSE IN 30 FASCINATING 
LESSONS 


I. The Fixed Background. 
Il. Walls. 

Ill. Windows. 

IV. Ceilings, Floors, 
Floor Coverings. XX. The Age of Chip- 
V. Lights, Lighting Fix- pendale. 


tures. XXI. The Adam Period 
VI. Color end Color — i England amd Amer- 


Schemes. ica. 


VII. Choice and Arrange- XXII. American Adapta- 
ment of Furniture. tion of British and 


VIII. Textil Hangi Continental Styles. 
. extiles; angings. 
g cn ea XXHL) (7 hie! Decorstione 


Profession. 


XVIII. Jacobean and 
Restoration in England. 


XIX. William and Mary, 
Queen Anne and Early 
Georgian Styles. 


IX. Choosing, Framing 
and Hanging Pictures. 


XXIV. Problems and 
Their Solution. 


XXV. What is Modern? 


X. Painted Furniture. 


XI. Furnishing the 
Apartment. 


XII. Historical Back- 
grounds. 


XIII. Continued. 


XIV. The Renaissance 
Style. 

XV. The Baroque Style. 

XVI. The Recoco Style. 


XVII. The Neo- Classic 
Style. 


XXVI. Light and Color. 
XXVII. Use of Space. 
XXVIII. New Materials. 
XXIX. Designing a Mod- 
ern Interior. a. Th 


Modern House.  b. 
The Modertr Shop. 


XXX. Combining Modern 
and Period Decoration. 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW 


and receive our free booklet describing the course in detail. You incur no obligation whatever. 


ARTS AND Decoration Home Strupy Course 1N INTERIOR DECORATION. 
116 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your free booklet describing your Home Study Course in Interior Decoration. 
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“Imagine! All this for 
5¢ a day!” 


She’s getting along fine! Because she has the 
finest of care ...a nice room at the hospital, 
best doctor in town, efficient nurse, everything 
that modern medical science can provide. 


And all of it costs her just $15 a year, 
actually less than 5¢ a day! 


You see, before she had her accident, this 
smart housewife got Hartford “Medical Re- 
imbursement’’ accident insurance. 


Here’s What Your 5¢ Will Buy! 


With this low cost policy, you get 
up to $500 to pay hospital, nursing, 
doctor’s and other medical expenses 

L in case of accidental injury. IN AD- 
DITION, you get special allowances up to 
$162.50 for specified dislocations, fractures, 
etc. IN ADDITION, you get substantial 
benefits ranging from $1,250 to $5,000 for 
loss of a hand, a foot, eyes, etc. 


More than half of all. accidental injuries 
occur in the home, so 
every housewife needs this 


protection. Get yours be- 
fore you have an accident! 
See your Hartford agent or partford Fire Insurance Company: Hartford AccidentandIndemnityCompany {¢ 


your insurance broker... Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 
this VEE ry. day. Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance + Hartford 15, Conn. 


This one’s onus... 


It’s a booklet. Concise, interesting, read- 
able, illustrated. It’s packed with help- 
ful hints.on prevention of accidents in 
your home. It’s authentic—a publica- 
tion of the National Safety Council. 
And “this one’s on us” —just write for 
your free copy. 


WHY, OH, WHY DIONT YOu 
EXPECT THIS WIND STORM? 


Pity the poor home that has only fire i reat 
ance but no protection against a windstor 
Or rather, pity the poor home owver. For a 
few dollars more, he could have had fire in- 
surance WITH EXTENDED COVERAGE 
...and then he’d never, never have to worry 
about windstorms, hail, explosion,* riot, 
falling aircraft, smoke or damage by vehicles! 
*Except Steam Boilers. 


Tune in! Leland Stowe 
with the News 


Every Saturday evening over the Blue 
Network comes a voice that mil- 
lions know and trust. It’s the voice 
of Leland Stowe, veteran foreign 
correspondent, war reporter and 
analyst, now broadcasting for lead- 
ing capital stock fire insurance 
companies including the Hartford. 
See your local paper for time and 
station, and tune in this Saturday. 


“| bought a War Bond 
today... did you?” 


Today and every day, servicemen are 
buying War Bonds. Men in camps, 
in front line foxholes, on warships, 
WV ij even in hospitals. Think it over. Is 
™ there a single one of us in civilian 

life who can’t afford to buy more 
War Bonds? 


F 


